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~ youth 


in the church 


A 15-year-old wish of the Rev. 
Joseph W. Frease, executive secretary 
of the Luther League of America, will 
come true, July 1. On that date he will 
become pastor of First Church, 
Miamisburg, Ohio. He has _ been 
hankering to return to a parish ever 
since he went into “general” church 
work in 1935. 


“My heart has always been in the 
parish,” he confided two years ago. 
“T like to meet the same persons Sun- 
day after Sunday. You can help peo- 
ple more if you know them well. 

“Pastoral work is like swimming,” 
he said. “No matter how long you are 
away you want to get back to it. But 
somehow,” and here he paused a long 
moment, “the Lord will not let me.” 


Pastor Frease left the parish in 
1935 when the Ohio Synod elected 
him director of religious education 
and youth work. In 1944 the Luther 
League persuaded him to move to 
Philadelphia and become its executive 
secretary. 

At the Roanoke convention of the 
Luther Leagtie in 1949 he tried to 
“get out from under,” but the League 
would not let him go. He agreed to 
return to office. The usual clause 
stating that his term would last five 
years, however, was quietly omitted. 


While in Philadelphia Pastor Frease 
pulled the League through some of 
its most difficult years. The war dras- 
tically reduced the membership. As a 
consequence, the financial support of 
the organization was undercut. Emer- 
gency funds were raised through the 
50th anniversary fund in 1945 and 
through the Faith in Youth offerings 
begun in 1947. 

In 1946 the League made the dras- 
tic change from a dues system to an 
apportionment system. This new plan 
has tripled gifts from youth them- 
selves. The highest amount received 
from dues in any one year was about 
$6,000. In each of the last three years 
over $15,000 was contributed by 
young people through apportionment. 
Also considerable amounts were given 
- for mission projects. 


But Pastor Frease is quick to point 
out that the League is not yet able 
to serve Lutheran youth as it should. 


“Too much is expected from the 
Luther League,” he said recently. 
“Young people hold aloof from mem- 
bership because of financial obliga- 
tions. Until the church makes use of 
the organizational plan of youth work 
and local groups give genuine sup- 


Joseph W. Frease 
. resigns 


port, the League cannot meet the de- 
mands from the field and the need of 
youth.” 

The small staff and limited budget, 
he said, do not permit field contacts 
which are essential to an effective pro- 
gram. Because of the rapid turnover 
in League membership close relations 
between the national and the local 
levels are imperative. 

“Most denominations,” he pointed 
out, “support their youth programs 
with larger contributions and a larger 
staff, particularly in the editorial.field. 
Perhaps this is true because they have 
a different organizational arrangement. 
Their programs are more closely re- 
lated to their boards of Christian edu- 
cation.” : 

A major problem on the local level 


is the failure to find competent, in- 
terested advisors. “In most cases the 
pastor does not have time to give at- 
tention to Luther League because of 
his multiplicity of responsibilities.” 

This situation could be partially cor- 
rected if older people who hold office 
would resign and become advisors. 
In that way, a steady flow of youthful 
leadership could be developed and the 
problem of advisors would be an- 
swered. 

Pastor Frease is optimistic about 
the maturity of present-day youth. 
“They have confirmed my opinion,” 
he said, “that young people can be 
given responsibility. I sense a very 
striking difference between young 
people of this generation and young 
people of my generation.” 

At the special meeting of the ad- 
ministrative committee, May 6, 7, the 
officers of the Luther League of 
America expressed a feeling that has 
been echoed again and again over the 
ULC. 

“We extend to Pastor Frease,” 
they said, “our sincere thanks and ap- 
preciation for the fine work he has 
rendered to the Luther League of 
America during his six years of serv- 
ice as executive secretary. The best 
wishes of the executive committee and 
the entire Luther League of America 
go with him as he takes up his new 
work.” 


500 meet at Wittenberg 

“Just as a passing generation is 
about to toss this world on the scrap 
heap, a new and daring set of youths, 
with God’s help, rescues the world 
from pessimism, defeat, and despair.” 

The Rev. Lawrence M. Reese, 
youth secretary of the ULC Parish 
Board, was speaking at a Lutheran 
Youth Conference, Wittenberg Col- 
lege, June 9-11. Over 500 young peo- 
ple from seven states were in the au- 
dience. 

“Christianity is. still in the blue- 
print stage,” he said. “God’s heart 
has given us the master plan for life 
here and the life hereafter. The world 
awaits a generation that can take the 


blueprint of the architect and start 
building the kingdom among men.” 

Among other speakers at the con- 
ference were the Rev. Wallace E. 


Fisher, chairman of the Luther 
League evangelism committee; the 
Rey. Joseph W.  Frease, Luther 


League executive secretary; Dr. F. 
Eppling Reinartz, ULC secretary; and 
Sister Mildred Winter, promotional 
secretary, ULC Deaconess Board. 

This conference of high school stu- 
dents is usually held every five years. 
During the war, however, it was dis- 
continued. 


Intermediate plans outlined 

Junior high leaguers will hold a 
“Model ULC Convention” at the In- 
ternational Luther League Conven- 
tion, Iowa City, in 1951, according to 
Luther League Intermediate Commit- 
tee plans. Boys and girls will be 
elected to serve as “junior” ULC of- 
ficers and delegates. 

Also approved at the committee 
meeting, Columbus, Ohio, May 12, 
was the conducting of an Intermediate 
contest each year, starting with 1951. 
Next year the contest will focus on 
the Luther League emblem. One 
prize will be given for the best em- 
blem made. Another will be awarded 
for the best presentation of the mean- 
ing and history of the emblem. 

Either part of the contest may be 
entered by individual leaguers or by 
entire societies. Rules will be released 
in September, according to Mary 
Helen Smith, Luther League asso- 
ciate secretary. 


Pack your bag 

Hot weather and convention-time 
come together in the Luther League. 
Kentucky-Tennessee and Wisconsin 
held their annual sessions in June. 
Seventeen more state and synodical 
leagues are scheduled to meet in July 
and August. 


The calendar is as follows: 


JULY 

]- 2—Texas. Peace Church, Vernon, 
Texas. 

9-10—Indiana. Lake Wawasee, Syra- 
cuse, Indiana. 


11-13—Virginia. Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Va. 
12-14—Central Pennsylvania. 

Zion Church, Harrisburg, Pa. 
13-15—North Carolina. Concord, N. C. 
15-16—Kansas. Camp Wa-Shun-Ga, 

Junction City, Kans. 
21-22—Mississippi. Grace Church, Laurel, 

Miss. 


Two 


22-29—Florida. Camp O’Leno, Lake City, 
Fla. 

23-25—West Virginia. Trinity Church, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


28-30—Illinois. Unity Church, Chicago, 
Ul. 

AUGUST 

6-13—Pittsburgh. Lutherlyn, Prospect, 
Pa. 


11-138—Ministerium of Pennsylvania. St. 
Stephen’s Church, Allentown, Pa. 


13-18—Nebraska. Camp Sheldon, 
Columbus, Nebr. 


15-17—Midwest. St. Peter’s Church, 
Hildreth, Nebr. 
20-26—lowa. Camp Okoboji, Milford, 


lowa. 
21-23—South Carolina. Newberry Col- 
lege, Newberry, S. C. 
21-28—Rocky ‘Mountain. Schady Brook 
Ranch, Colo. 


New Yorkers met in St. John’s 
Church, Albany, May 26-28. Officers 
elected were: President, Bart Green, 
Forest Hills; vice president, Edward 
Shartel, Buffalo; corresponding secre- 
tary, Audrey Dixon, Buffalo; recording 
secretary, Marie Schaeffer, Albany; 
treasurer, Jane Hodgkins, Syracuse. 


More meetings 

Unofficial steps toward uniting Lu- 
theran youth of New Jersey into an 
all-state Luther League were taken 


at a rally in Moorestown, May 21. 
Until the organization of the New 
Jersey Synod, June 20-22, Lutherans 
in. New Jersey were divided among 
three synods—Central Pennsylvania, 


SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD Barbara Wallace will 
soon sail for Switzerland as one of four 
representatives of the American: Girl Scouts 
at the’ 1951 international meeting. She is 
a member of Grace Church, Philadelphia, 
Luther League. For the last two summers 
she has attended the Lutheran Leadership 
Training School in Biglerville, -Pa. 


Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and 
New York. The New Jersey State 
League has included youth from the 
New York Synod only. 

Speaker at the outdoor service was 
Dr. Paul J. Hoh, president, Philadel- 
phia Seminary. Robert W. Deichert, 
president .of the present New Jersey 
State League, and Eugene H. Kelch- 
ner, advisor to the Federated Leagues 
of South Jersey, spoke on the unifica- 
tion program. 

Two hundred and seventy leaguers 
listened to the Rev. Bruno K. I. 
Ederma of Estonia at the Connecticut 
life service rally, St. Paul’s Church, 
Bridgeport. The league from Terry- 
ville, Conn., was welcomed as a new 
member of the state organization. 


Canada stages drama festival 

Grease paint and synthetic thunder 
are old stuff to the leaguers of the 
Canada Synod. This year societies 
again prepared and entered plays for 
competition in their drama festival. 

A committee, under the direction 
of Carl Bennewitz of Stratford, Ont., 
drew up rules, distributed literature, 
accepted entries, arranged dates and 
places for performance of the plays, 
and appointed judges. Awards were 
presented to the leagues with the best 
plays and to the outstanding male and 
female actors. Over 15 plays were 
entered in the festival this year. 

Intensive plans are being laid for 
the “50,000 by °51” evangelism pro- 
ject. Tee off of the campaign will be 
made a the second amnual conven- 
tion, John’s Church, Waterloo, 
Sept. ‘i 4 Immediately following will 
be a series of visits to local leagues 
by synodical officers and a representa- 
tive from the Luther League of Amer- 
ica. 


Lutheran youth named “Good Citizen” 

District of Columbia’s “Good Citi- 
zen” in 1950 is Carolyn Cunningham, 
17-year-old Luther Leaguer from Re- 
formation Church. She was selected 
by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution over nine other young peo- 
ple from different Washington high 
schools. 

Next year she will enter George 
Washington University on a scholar- 
ship awarded by her high school. 
There she will major in English in 
preparation for entering the field of 
social service or of religious public 
relations. She is a past president of 
the Maryland Intermediate Luther 
League. 
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The Saga of Sleepy Mugoou 


WAS popping out some fungo balls 
to the outfield, when this big, 
rangy, blond-headed guy comes 
ambling across the diamond. I couldn’t 
quite tell whether he was actually 
moving or not. I lined my sight past 
him to a tree growing near the gym. 
He was moving all right. Slightly. 
“Out of the way, buster,” I shouted. 
He either didn’t hear me, or he had 
just one speed—zero. Impatiently, I 
lined-a scorching ‘drive toward him. 
The ball headed quite a distance to 
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one side of him, and I was beginning 
to think it was kind of a dumb trick 
on my part. But, suddenly, just as it 
seemed as if the ball was going all 
the way to the gym, the guy moved 
over in a smooth .unhurried flow of 
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motion, wrapped a bare hand around 
the horsehide, straightened up, and 
smoked a peg all the way to home 
plate. I jumped out of the way and 
let the backstop take it. 

“Hey,” Bert Nelson said, “get a 
load of that guy! Looks like he can 
play a little ball.” ; 

Well, that’s all it took. We were 
looking for guys who could play ball 
—looking eagerly and anxiously. As 
captain of the Brookside College nine, 
I was acutely concerned. 


Three 


- “Here, take the fungo, Bert,” I said. 
“There’s someone I want to talk to.” 

I went up to the big fellow. “Glad 
to see you out for the team,” I said. 
“My name’s Larry Lewis.” I extended 
my hand. He seemed rather surprised, 
but shook. Next time I will play it 
safe and put my hand in a rock 
crusher instead. 

“What d’ya prefer to play?” I got 
right down to business. “Infield or out- 
field?” 

“Oh, Ah wasn’t figgun’ on playin’, 
suh.” 

His voice dripped with molasses 
and con pone. His blue eyes were 
about half-closed. 

“You weren't figuring on, playing?” 
I said unbelievingly. “But what’re you 
doing out here then?” 

“Ah was just headin’ for that tree 
ovuh theah,” he said. “The one with 
all the shade. Ah—Ah always try to 
catch a quick snooze about this time 
each afternoon.” 

Well, you could have knocked me 
over with a small piece of sho’tnin’ 
bread. I couldn’t believe my ears. But 
the guy had said it shamelessly. Fur- 
ther, he started toward the tree. 

“J-I-I-say, who are you, any- 
way?” I believe I was getting slightly 
peeved. I had plenty of baseball prob- 
lems on my hands. And I still couldn't 
believe that the guy wasn’t just pull- 
ing my leg. 

“Who am I?” he repeated. “Mah 
name’s Mugoon—Robert Mugoon. 
Some people call me ‘Sleepy.’” He 
admitted it without batting a_half- 
slosed eye. 

“Can't imagine why.” I tried butter- 
ing my words with sarcasm. He still 
didn’t bat an eye, but went right on 
over to the tree he had designated, 
leaned himself in a half-reclined posi- 
tion against the trunk, closed his eyes, 
and—well, I still didn’t believe it. 

I turned to go back to home plate, 
and almost bumped heads with a 
rather pretty girl with bright red hair 
and about a dozen freckles on her 
pert nose. 

“Outa my way, sis,” I said. “I got 
worries.” 

“Your face is red, Larry,” she 
smiled. She started reaching into her 
handbag. “Might be that filterable 
virus that’s—say, you'd better take a 
couple of these pills and—” 

“Look, sis,” I interrupted. She was 
actually my sister too—only a sopho- 
more, but my sister just the same. 
“T don’t need any of your pills. The 
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only virus that’s bothering me is that 
one reclining against that tree over 
there.” 

She looked. “Who is he?” she asked. 

“Some egg named Mugoon,” I said. 
“Sleepy Mugoon. Now, I got work to 
do. You take your little pills and go 
play like a nice little girl, huh?” Shir- 
ley was studying dietetics, or some- 
thing like that. Whatever it was, she 
had sure gone overboard. For five 
months the Lewis household had be- 
come one oversized pillbox. 


Well, I tried to get that Sleepy 
Mugoon out of my mind, as we got 
down to some infield practice. Once 
I happened to glance over to the tree. 
Shirley was over there talking to the 
guy. I couldn't be sure, but it seemed 
that she was taking something out of 
her purse. It could be but one thing. 

It wasn’t so very long after that 


that Mugoon ambled up to me. “Ah 
think ah might like to play a little ball 
at that, Larry,” he announced slowly. 
ii ntsvstl ROK rs 


I glanced unbelievingly over at 
Shirley. She gave me a don't-be-sur- 
prised-it’s-all-a-matter-of-dietetics look. 
T couldn't very well scoff right then— 
although I usually did plenty of it. 


“How many pills did you take, 
Sleepy?” I asked. 

He looked at me as though he 
thought I was psychic or something. 
“How did you know?” he said. 

“How many?” I said. 

“Just three.” : 

Shirley verified it by holding up 
three fingers of one hand and holding 
up a small bottle in the other. They 
were the blue ones. 

Well, Sleepy still wasn’t any roaring 
example of vim, vigor, and vitality 
out there in right field. But he was 
close to it. He never made a false 
motion, but when the ball went his 
way he had that big mitt of his out 
there gobbling it up at the last pos- 
sible instant. At the plate, the bat 
usually came off his shoulder when 
you could have sworn that the ball 
was in the catchers mitt. But, ac 
tually, it wasn’t, and Sleepy didn’t 
miss very many. 

There was no doubt about it—the 
guy could play ball. 

At dinner that evening, Shirley had 
a completely knowing look about her. 
I thought it wise when she brought 
out her bottle of pills—green ones—to 
take the one she forced upon me. I 
still hadn’t got over the sudden 
change that had taken place in Sleepy 


Mugoon’s attitude toward playing 
ball. 

But I was encouraged much too 
early. During the following week, 
Sleepy continually failed to come out 
of his Southern-fried lethargy until 
Shirley would make her appearance 
with her ever-present array of pill 
bottles. Shortly after Shirley’s arrival 
and the inevitable swallowing of a 
couple of pellets, Sleepy would snap 
out of it. 

He took plenty of razzing from the 
fellows, but didn’t seem to mind in 
the least. I tried to keep the gibes in 
a good-humored vein, for I had come 
to realize that Sleepy was a definite 
asset to the team, that is, when laden 
with varicolored vitamin pills. 

Our first game was with Ludlow 
College on our home diamond. Lud- 
low had a pretty potent nine. In the 
last half of the first, Sleepy shuffled 
languidly out into right field. He 
looked so tired and unconcerned that 
I expected at any moment to see him 
saunter over and lie down in the 
shade of some tree. 

And he might just as well have. 
For: the second Ludlow batter got 
hold of an outside pitch for a long fly 
into right. Sleepy glanced up at the 
ball as if he were wondering what it 
was doing up there in the sky. 

“Go after it, Sleepy!” I screeched 
from second. 

He moved over toward it all right 
—if you could call it movement. But 
he didn’t get within six feet of it. 
The hitter went for three big bases. 

The stands booed Sleepy. A junior- 
high kid could have nabbed that fly. 
Sleepy stifled a yawn. I looked in the 
stands to see if I could locate Shirley. 
She usually came out for a game, un- 
less she had some lab work to do. To 
Shirley baseball was strictly second- 
fiddle to dietetics. 

She wasn’t anywhere to be seen. 

Ludlow brought across two runs— 
and that early in the game! 

I berated Sleepy as we went in for 
the top half of the second. I could 
just as well have poured water on a 
duck’s back. 

“Have the coach take him out, 
Larry,’ Bert scowled. 

“Yeah, and who will 
place?” I said. 


take his 

Bert was silent. 

We started out with a good inning. 
With two men on and only one away, 
Sleepy picked up the lightest bat he 
could find and shuffled to the plate. 
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“Get him a chair,” someone shouted. 

It was sound advice. Sleepy stood 
there with egg on his face and let 
three called strikes go by. 

Coach Harding said: “Larry, I'm 
afraid I can’t go along with you on 
that fellow. I’ve got to jerk him.” 

The coach was one of those fellows 
who believed in letting his team 
handle most of the responsibilities. 
Good training, he thought. He only 
made the decisions when it was ab- 
solutely necessary to the welfare of 
the team. 

“Not yet, coach,” I pleaded. “I—I 
think I can snap the guy out of it.” 
I was thinking, of course, of Shirley. 


Jones—Look at that bunch of 
cows. 
Smith—Not bunch, herd. 
Jones—Heard what? 
Smith—Herd of cows. 
Jones—Sure, I’ve heard of cows. 
Smith—I mean a cow herd. 
Jones—What do | care if a cow 
heard? | didn’t say anything | 
shouldn’t have! 


We went through the second and 
third innings, and still no Shirley. The 
score had climbed to 4 to 1 against 
us. 

In the fourth inning Sleepy came to 
bat again. The only difference in this 
and his first appearance was that he 
did manage to get his bat off his 
shoulder for one pitch. But he missed, 
and we returmed to the field ignobly. 

“Now?” Coach Harding asked. 

“One more inning, please, coach,” I 
said, “Just one more. I’ve got an idea.” 

Actually, I had a theory. And this 
would be as good a time as any to 
test it out. I had enough arguments 
with Shirley about the merits of her 
pills. This was an excellent time to 
settle things. Ludlow brought across 
one more run in the fifth. And it was 
due to Sleepy’s slowness in fielding 
a simple grounder. The fellows were 
shooting daggers at me. 

As we went to bat, I took off for 
the science building. Shirley was in 
the lab concocting what to me looked 
like some fiendish brew. 

“How come you're not out cheering 
your team?” I said. - 

“Got behind in my lab work, Larry. 
Exams coming up, and—” 
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“Look, Shirley, you’ve got a chance 
to prove something. Sleepy’s out there 
practically throwing the game away. 
We haven’t a decent fielder to take 
his place. The guy’s asleep on his 
feet. Grab your pill bottles and come 


»> 


on. 


. She gave me a rather superior smile. 
“Well, well,’ she said, “a die-hard 
skeptic is getting around to accepting 
modern science, is he?” It was a chal- 
lenge. 


“Yeah, yeah, anything,” I said. “But 
come on. The game’s better’n half 
over.” 


It rather grieves me to have to 
admit it, but as soon as Shirley ap- 
peared out there with her assortment 
of pills, the shades of laziness rolled up 
from in front of Sleepy’s eyes. Shirley 
administered I think it was two blues 
and one yellow, then sat down to note 
the results. 


The results were quite good—quite 
good indeed. Sleepy Mugoon became 
somewhat of a cyclone with cleats. 
He covered right field, and part of 
center, like a tent. At the plate he 
was a precision ane machine with 
muscles. 


We grouped enough hits in the 
seventh to tie up the score. In the 
eighth, Sleepy made a miraculous 
barehanded catch that saved two sure 
runs. In the ninth Sleepy smacked 
out a homer. We were a stunned but 
happy nine as we headed for the 
showers on the big end of a 5-to-4 
victory. 

I must say, though, that some of 
my elation was dampened when I ar- 
rived home. Shirley made out that she 
was Miss Big, and that the earth re- 
volved around one of her pills. 1 was 
more concerned with winning a pen- 
nant than arguing with Shirley. Be- 
sides, there wasn’t much I could say. 
After all, the change came about only 
after Shirley had appeared on the dia- 
mond with her ubiquitous pill bottles. 


Although Shirley was pretty busy 
with preparing for her exams, during 
the following weeks, as needed— 
which was usually the case—Shirley 
would condescend to make her ap- 
pearance with her pills and admin- 
ister the necessary quantity. It never 
failed to snap Sleepy Mugoon right 
out of whatever was bothering him. 


It was all very mysterious to me. 
I just couldn’t accept the idea that 
the pills were causing the difference. 
Why, the things didn’t even have 


time to melt before Sleepy was ca- 
vorting like a lamb in a clover patch. 

“Vitamins work fast,” Shirley dis- 
missed by dubiousness one day. “Now, 
Larry, you take Vitamin D, for in- 
stance—” 

“Tm healthy,” I cut in to prevent 
a long tirade through which I had 
been dragged many, many times. 
“You take ’em.” 

Well, maybe I should learn to keep 
my mouth shut. Shirley happened to 
be rather sensitive, especially when 
it came to vitamins. She left the room 
with the equivalent of a hurr-rr- 
uumph, and I thought, Oh-oh, now 
what have I gone and said! 

That week we had a mighty big 
game with State. Not the pennant 
game, but almost. If we lost to State 
U, we'd be out of the running. 

It started out the same old way. 
Sleepy was about as animated as the 
Washington Monument. State scored 
two runs in the second inning. Instead 
of waiting and hoping for Shirley's 
appearance with her pills, I took off 
for the science building as soon as we 
came to bat for the third. 

“You're so sure that vitamins are 
only a bunch of bunk,” she said, 
“that you can just find out for your- 
self.” 


The young wife greeted her hus- 
band affectionately when he re- 
turned from the office. 

“Poor darling’ she said. ‘You 
must be tired and hungry. Would 
you like some nice soup, tender 
chops with golden brown potatoes 
and green peas and mushrooms on 
toast?” 

“No, darling,” he replied firmly. 
“let's save the money and eat at 
home.” 


“Now, look, Shirley,” I protested, 
“look, sis. Did—did I ever say they 
were the bunk?” 

“Yes, you certainly intimated. Now, 
go play your ball game. I have work 
to do.” 

Well, a guy certainly hates to get 
pushed around like that by a young- 
er sister—even under such trying con- 
ditions. I began pacing the floor of 
the lab, running the gamut of all the 
the gestures and vocal inflections I had 
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Is One Religion As Good As Another? 


By L. D. FOLKEMER 


“Why send missionaries 
to Africa when the Africans 
already have their own reli- 
gion! It satisfies their primi- 
tive state just about as well 
as our religious notions meet 
our needs. And they take 
their religion more seriously. 
Thats what really counts. 
It’s not so much what you 
believe as the fact that you 
live by it.” 

That argument has been used over and over. Most of 
the time it has been very sincerely said. But it won't hold 
water under the force of logic or experience. 

In the case of the African, the problem is rather easily 
dealt with. Every day is filled with dread and forebodings 
for him. He doesn’t know from moment to moment 
whether the spirits are friendly or hostile. Most of the 
time they seem hostile. So he offers his sacrifices, observes 
the tabus, and makes regular visits to the village shamans 
and diviners. 

Present moral evils are no less a problem for the 
African. We Christians have our moral problems, too. But 
there is one big difference. The Christian faith meets evil 
in the only way it can be met: through the spiritual re- 
generation of the evil heart. The African sets up commun- 
ity regulations, but community regulations don’t change 
the heart. They only punish the evil doer when he is 
caught. 

“That may be true of the difference between Christian- 
ity and religion in a primitive community,” someone may 
reply, “but what of the great religions of the world?” 

That, of course, makes the discussion more complex, 
so well have to think carefully and systematically. There- 
fore Jet us inquire the stand of the various religions on 
four crucial questions. 


1. What is your idea of God? 

2. What is your estimate of man? 

3. What is your attitude toward life? 

4, What do you think of death and the hereafter? 


The answers should clear up our thinking. 


IpEA oF Gop 
Religions that are polytheistic may be set aside. The 
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idea of many gods goes 
with the primitive notion of 
the natural world as com- 
posed of many separate 
pieces, with a god for each 
piece. The idea of one God 
is in harmony with the sci- 
entific conclusion that na- 
ture is a wonderful unity. 

The educated Hindu sees 
God as an impersonal life- 
force or soul of the universe. 
The sole purpose of Hinduism is to get us to see that we 
are identical with this universal soul—chips off the same 
block. “That art thou” is the common Indian expression 
for it. 

The Christian rejects this since the highest relationships 
we know are personal relationships. There is not much 
fellowship to be had with a vague force. Prayer becomes 
rather meaningless. Furthermore, we are not parts of God, 
but creatures of God. He is outside of His creation. Before 
nature was, He was. 

Buddhism, in its traditional form, is virtually atheistic. 
Every living being is caught in the continuous wheel of 
existences. There are six states of existence, ranging all the 
way from hell to that of the gods. But even gods are 
not permanent. They may fall out of grace and become 
men if they don’t watch themselves. 

The goal of life for the Buddhist is to stop existing 
altogether. This peaceful end of all existence is called 
Nirvana. 

A later form of Buddhism, called Mahayana, did allow 
a place for a supreme being. But it was a rather imper- 
sonal being that manifested itself in a number of personal 
Buddhas, or enlightened ones. The historical Gautama 
was one of these Buddhas. All great sages of history may 
be looked upon as manifestations. Jesus could be con- 
sidered as one of them. 

The Christian idea of God is a considerable advance 
over that of Buddhism. He is a personal, living God. He 
is a Saving God. He controls the destinies of men and na- 
tions. 

Islam (Mohammedanism), Judaism and Christianity 
share somewhat the same historical background. They are 
the three great monotheisms (belief in one God) of our 
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day. Islam stands closer, in its idea of God, to Judaism 
than to Christianity. It has the shortest creed of all re- 
ligions: “There is no God but Allah.” 

Much inconsistency is in the Koran, considered the in- 
fallible word of Allah given directly to Mohammed. God 
wills all things, both good and bad. He predestines all 
men’s actions according to his own law which no man can 
clearly know. He loves those whom he has chosen and 
hates those whom he has rejected. He is merciful only to 
the Moslem. Those who have not submitted to Islam 
must feel the sting of Allah’s stern judgment. 

The God of Judaism is a lawgiver. He has chosen the 
people of Israel as the special agent of his revelation. All 
nations, however, are under his rule and judgment. He is 
holy, just and forgiving, and he demands holiness, justice 
and mercy of all his creatures. 

This is also the God of Christians. The law and the 
prophets are tutors unto Christ. The Old along with the 
New Testament is the record of a Christian’s faith and 
practice. 

But God did not speak his last word in the Old Testa- 
ment. His revelation of himself was not complete. His 
Word given to messengers was not enough, so he came 
himself in Christ. Now man was able to know God in 
terms which he could best understand—that of personality. 
This was the climax of that divine drama that began with 
creation. 


EsTIMATE OF MANn 

Much variety exists here. Some religions are lavish in 
their optimism. Others are equally as pessimistic. To still 
others, man is little more than a helpless pawn on God’s 
great checkerboard. 

Historic Confucianism placed infinite confidence in 
man’s native ability. Man was by nature good, not evil. 
He could establish, with the help of his fellows, a peace- 
ful and righteous commonwealth if he worked hard 
enough at it. 

Confucius’ ideal society was based on that assumption. 
All the utopian dreams are fashioned along that line. 
Modern humanism is the expression of it. There are evils 
in society, to be sure, but man has his feet firmly planted 
on the cosmic escalator. In due time he will reach his in- 
evitable goal of personal and social bliss. Two world 
catastrophes have somewhat cooled enthusiasm for this 
view of man, but its adherents continue confidently to 
sing the tune. 

Hinduism and Buddhism share somewhat the same 
optimism when they affirm that man by mystic contempla- 
tion, by yoga exercises, by offering suitable sacrifices and 
dogged devotion to ascetic practices can find his own way 
out into the light. Their confidence in the natural man 
is not as sublime as that of Confucianism and modem 
humanism—it will take a little longer—but the goal is ob- 
tainable. 

State Shinto and modem communism took a more 
bleak view of the individual’s capacities. But they made 
unlimited promises that if the believer latched on to the 
state. bandwagon and sacrificed his individuality, the end 
would be salvation for him and society.. 
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Answer to that old question: 
Why send missionaries when 
the natives have a religion? 


To Islam, man is a creature of God, but not a free one. 
Whatever happens, happens because Allah wills it. 
Man is not so much a child as a pawn. Such a view does 
tend to elevate the majesty and power of God. But it is 
too high a price. It sells short the love and merciful com- 
passion of God. Dirt, disease and social backwardness 
breed in that environment. 

The Jews saw man in his true perspective. They saw 
him in the image of God, but also as a child of Adam. 
They saw him as the sublimest creature of the Most High 
soulfully free to glorify God. But alas: freedom, his great- 
est heritage, proved to be his greatest enemy. Freedom 
opens up the finest blessings. It is also the greatest risk. 
Man is capable of high and noble things, but only when 
attached. Completely detached, he paves the road to his 
own demise. The creature was intended by nature to be 
forever joined to its creator. 

Christianity’s estimate of man is rooted here. It has, 
however, added something. It has released man from a 
religion of law to a religion of spirit. It has recognized 
him as a fitting heir to the kingdom of God. Most of all, 
it has shown man how high an estimate the Father puts 
upon his life by the sacrifice on the cross. Any man, 
about whom God cared so much, could never consciously 
waste his life nor take a low view of his neighbor, nor his 
enemy. 

ATTITUDE TowarpD LIFE 

The effectiveness of a religion may be measured by its 
attitude toward life. Buddhism is essentially escapism. So 
long as the wheel of existence keeps turning and man 
transmigrates from one state to another, suffering can be 
expected. And as long as a man desires to exist he will 
suffer. Get rid of the desire and the problem will be 
solved. Then and only then will he achieve Nirvana—the 
peaceful end to all existence. 

Christianity says that God created matter and life. He 
placed man in the midst of it. Man is not to escape it, but 
enjoy it and contribute to it. It is hallowed by God. 
Christianity sends people into life to win it for Christ. 

Hinduism tends to be just as pessimistic as Buddhism. 
It denies the reality of the world and the individual. It 
robs the individual of his ego and loses him in an im- 
personal universe. The Hindu has no incentive to make 
himself at home in the world. When he faces the fact of 
reincarnation and the prospect of countless rebirths 
stretching out before him, his outlook becomes that of 
despair. 

There is no such pessimistic outlook for the Christian. 
At least there need never be. He is never wholly free from 
trouble, but he is triumphant nevertheless. He is not 
held in bondage, but is free. His only bondage is to God 
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The Four and Fifty-five 


The fate of the world in the forseeable 
future depends upon an effective 
international organization 


By George L. Anderson, Ph.D. 


Ir HAS BEEN saiD that if an historian were to plan a 
trip from Chicago to San Francisco, he would go back 
to New York in order to get a running start. While this 
remark is most frequently made in criticism of the history 
student's emphasis upon perspective, it is exactly descrip- 
tive of the frame of mind in which an earnest seeker after 
Christian truth should approach the study of any event, 
movement, or institutiion. 

For the person who is committed to the Christian view 
that God is working through history to accomplish his 
purposes among the peoples of the world, the study of 
ihe United Nations does not begin with the San Fran- 
cisco assembly of 1945. It begins with the faint glimmer- 
ing perception of basic truths possessed by the Hebrew 
prophets: 

And he (God) shall judge among the nations, 
and shall rebuke many people: and ‘they shall 
beat their swords into plowshares, and_ their 
spears into pruning hooks: nation shall not lift wp 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more. 

It begins with the attempt during the second century 
B. C. of twelve tribes of ancient Greece to eliminate inter- 
tribal strife by means of a federal organization. But most 
of all the story begins with the teachings of the Master. 
The emphasis which Jesus placed upon the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man; the central position 
which love occupies in his teachings; the exquisitely 
simple, but inexhaustibly rich summation of his hope for 
mankind, 

Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be 
called the children of God, 
all affirm with irresistible force that God’s purpose for 
those who will walk in his way is peace. 

One basic premise and an important corollary emerge 
from the preceding paragraph: It is in harmony with 
God’s will that his people shall learn to live in peace; it is 
the basic purpose of an organization of nations to provide 
the foundation for peaceful living. 

In years gone by many friends of peace and many lead- 
ers of Christian thought have felt impelled to oppose inter- 
national organizations, varticularly of the federal type 
which might possess adequate power to coerce recalci- 
trant members. It is undoubtedly true that Christian love 
flowing out of hearts that are filled with gratitude to God 
is the only adequate answer to the miseries and conflicts 
of men. But when the problem involves hundreds of mil- 
lions of diverse peoples living in diverse environments it is 
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the definite responsibility of Christian men to provide the- 
framework of law within which the power of Christian 
love can operate. There can be no fundamental conflict be- 
tween love and the framework of law which provides a 
channel for its expression. Jesus once remarked that he 
came to fulfill the law not:to destroy it. 

If we assume that God has been working in ‘history 
seeking to bring all men to a fuller understanding of his 
will, then he has been present with every generation of 
men, blessing and enriching them, and sanctifying their 
contributions to the building of his kingdom here on earth. 
If this be true then we stand in 1950 as the heirs of all 
of the attempts throughout the ages to construct a frame- 
work of law within which love can operate. 

ANOTHER GENERAL CONSIDERATION that has been hinted 
at needs to be stated explicitly before the structure and 
organization of the United Nations can be discussed pro- 
fitably. It is that the United Nations is the product not 
of the minds of the men and women who gathered at 
Bretton Woods, Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco. It 
is the product of a centuries-long development to which 
scores of men and women contributed. 

As early as the fourteenth century Pierre Dubois pro- 
posed a federation of Christian nations. In the next century 
George Podiebrad, king of Bohemia, proposed to abolish 
war through international cooperation. The essential in- 
gredients of every subsequent national framework were 
contained in the GRAND DESIGN prepared by the 
Frenchman Sully, in 1603. Two decades later Emeric 
Cruce, an Italian, made the first suggestion of a world- 
wide federation and of substituting arbitration for war. 
About the same time Hugo Grotius, a Dutchman, pub- 
lished his famous LAWS OF WAR AND PEACE and 
thus contributed largely to the founding of modern in- 
ternational law. William Penn suggested his PLAN FOR 
THE PERMANENT PEACE OF EUROPE including an 
international court in 1694. In 1840 William, a New 
Hampshire sea-captain, proposed his famous CONGRESS 
OF NATIONS. And on July 4, 1945, Charles Sumner, 
senator from Massachusetts, using the American Consti- 
tution as the basis of his argument, asserted that war 
should and could be outlawed as an international in- 
stitution. 

The one hundred years from 1845 to 1945 were char- 
acterized by many astonishing developments. None were 
more astonishing, however, than the rapid growth of 
two diametrically opposed trends: One toward interna- 
tional conflict; the other toward international organiza- 
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tion as a preventative of international conflict. 

By 1914, on the eve of World War I, many people 
felt that the era of permanent peace had arrived, but 
War came—partly because there was no adequate inter- 
national machinery that could be utilized to avert it. The 
League of Nations was adopted by most of the major 
nations to provide the machinery for the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes and late in the nineteen-twenties the 
Kellogg-Briand pact was ratified to confirm the renuncia- 
tion by the nations of war a& an instrument of national 
policy. The League of Nations did provide the mechan- 
ism for the settlement, of many difficulties that might have 
led to war. And it represented a kind of a climax to the 
efforts of those who wished to see some machinery for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes. But it also provided 
tragic proof that the machinery of international organiza- 
tion is not enough. In the late nineteen-thirties it became 
clear that the will to peace is more important than the 
machinery of international organization. The first four 
years of the United. Nations have added their weight of 
evidence to this conclusion: It is the will to have peace 
and justice that counts most. 

We have thus far presented a three-point foundation 
upon which a discussion in Christian terms of the United 
Nations must rest. 


Unitrep Nations Born 


THE ORGANIZATION came into existence on January 1, 
1942, as a measure for the more effective prosecution of 
the war. In October, 1943, the four principal United Na- 
tions: China, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States committed themselves in principle to 
the formation at an early date of a general international 
organization. During the summer and autumn of 1943 
representatives of these powers met at Dumbarton Oaks 
and by late October definite proposals looking toward the 
creation of a new international organization were released 
for publication. At the Yalta Conference, February, 1945, 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin decided that the organ- 
izational conference for the United Nations should be held 
in San Francisco and that the proposals of the Dumbarton 
Oaks conference should be the basis for discussion. In- 
vitations to the conference were issued by the United 
States in the name of the four great powers. Pursuant to 
these invitations the representatives of fifty nations par- 
ticipated in the deliberations at San Francisco. The re- 
sult was the United Nations Charter which it was hoped 
would provide the means of implementing a just and 
durable peace. 


Both in the preamble and in the statement of principles 
and purposes the fundamental objectives of the United 
Nations are declared to be the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, the development of friendly 
relations and cooperation among the nations and the 
reaffirmation of faith in fundamental human rights.’ Un- 
fortunately among the phrases which recognize “the dig- 
nity and worth of the human person” and “the principle 
of equal rights” there is no word of confession that all 
of these are the gifts of a loving Creator to his sinful 
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United Nations Gets Permanent Headquarters. 


Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie (left), places historical documents into 
a steel box to be sealed in cornerstone of United Nations 


headquarters, New York. still under 


construction. 


The building is 


people. The United Nations charter is a God-less docu- 
ment. It seemingly contemplates that man shall be able to 
lift himself by his own bootstraps. 

MEMBERSHIP IN UNITED Nations is open to all peace- 
loving countries. The administrative framework consists 
of six principal organs (General Assembly, Security Coun- 
cil, Economic and Social Council, Trusteeship Council, 
International Court of Justice, and Secretariat) and at 
least thirteen specialized agencies such as the International 
Labor Organization; the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO); and the 
World Health Organization. The permanent headquarters 
of the United Nations will be in New York City. 

All members of the United Nations are represented in 
the GENERAL ASSEMBLY which meets once each year. It 
was not the intent of those who drafted the Charter that 
the Assembly should become an important organ. But the 
inability of the Security Council to act upon several im- 
portant questions plus the creation by the Assembly of 
its own Executive Committee (Little Assembly) which 
remains in continuous session has caused the Assembly 
to become an increasingly significant branch of the United 
Nations. 

Tur Security Councit is composed of five permanent 
members and six elective members. On all important mat- 
ters seven, including all permanent members, must agree 
if there is to be a decision. Although there was an at- 
tempt to prevent a permanent member (China, France, 
Russia, Great Britain and the United States) from being 
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Can 15,500,000 AmERICANS BE 
wronG? About that number are in the 
ranks of organized labor today. Per- 
haps 20 per cent of our Lutheran 
membership are in unions, as one 
study indicated. 

Among the many reasons for such 
participation in labor we might take 
especial note of three. First, a labor 
union usually will give workers more 
equal bargaining power in dealing 
with their employer and a greater 
sense of dignity and control over their 
destinies. Secondly, it will provide a 
wide channel for democratic partici- 
pation in the life of the community. 
Thirdly, it can be, as mature collect- 
ive bargaining is achieved, the basis 
for harmony and greater efficiency in 
work itself. 

Our United Lutheran Church lead- 
ers undoubtedly had in mind such 
reasons as the three above when they 
adopted the statement, “The Church 
Speaks on Labor.” In this they af- 
firmed the “right of every man to or- 
ganize with his fellow workers for 
collective bargaining through repre- 
sentatives of his own free choice.” In- 
deed, if one followed very far the 
implications of some of the “Duties 
and Rights” of that statement (in par- 
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ticular II—1, 3, 4, 5) the duty to join 
and participate in a union would be 
suggested. 


PROBABLY THE CRUCIAL QUESTION 
Is, WHAT HAPPENS AFTER ONE JOINS 
THE UNION?” 


Too many men have joined the 
union in their shop after the right to 
organize has been won. They know 
little of conditions preceding organ- 
ization, and join just because that is 
easier than being heckled. Others may 
be glad there is a union and pay their 
dues, but they leave the leadership to 
others. If offices fall into the hands 
of the undesirable they may complain, 
yet fail to assume any responsibility. 
Others may join the union just to get 
and keep a job. They attend as few 
meetings as possible and consider the 
union a necessary evil. 


OF course, labor organizations 
could not have been built unless other 
men had determined to win justice for 
themselves, to create a better society, 
and to fight against the encroach- 
ments of modern industrialism. Of 
course, some men who have given 
themselves. sacrificially to the union, 
did so only because it was a road for 
self-advancement and personal power. 


BY HAROLD C. LETTS 


The Christian As 


How Is THE CHRISTIAN TO LOOK AT 
THIS MOVEMENT? WHAT IS THE 
PART HE IS TO PLAY? 


The Christian must recognize two 
standards for action in economic life: 
(1) Gods purpose in establishing the 
economic order for the sustaining and 
enriching of life. (2) The supremacy 
of the general welfare of society as 
a whole over any narrow group in- 
terest. Quite obviously the Christian 
has a duty to provide a living for his 
family, and to seek justice for himself 
and his fellow workers. But these ob- 
jectives cannot be achieved at the ex- 
pense of the general welfare, nor in 
such a way as to frustrate God’s pur- 
poses. 

Knowing that men are sinful, the 
Christian will want a strong union to 
balance the power of management. 
He will want the union to show good- 
will to management and will seek 
managements good will in return. 
He will know, however, that it-is im- 
possible to rely upon good will alone 
to achieve justice. He will stand for 
the rights of all men and for reconcil- 
iation and forgiveness. 

The Christian, then, will seek fair 
play. He will strive to have his union 
be fair in its actions. This means rec- 
ognizing that the company involved 
has a right to live, partly because only 
on that basis will jobs be available. 


LUTHER: LEAGUE REVIEW 


1 Labor Union Member 


The Church’s statement suggests 
that it is the duty of every 
Christian laborer to join 
and participate in a union 


The union must accept the obligation 
to be honest and truthful in all its 
contacts, the only course that in the 
long run succeeds. 

For example, the National Maritime 
Union found that the Communists in 
its midst were frequently the most 
militant members of the union. Finally 
the Communists had to be driven out 
of places of leadership because they 
would never settle a grievance with 
the company. Apparently the Com- 
munists tried to keep disputes alive 
in order to build class consciousness 
and hatred of the ship owners. This 
would have led to endless strikes, dis- 
ruption of the industry, and wrecking 
the union. Such actions could not be 
tolerated. 


CHRISTIAN GOALS 

It will be a basic purpose of Chris- 
tians in a union to try to make col- 
lective bargaining work, to find a way 
by which labor and management can 
live together. At the same time Chris- 
tians will fight for fair wage stand- 
ards, and greater recognition of the 
human factors in the work situation. 
Men ought not to be mere adjuncts 
of a machine, or production belt. They 
ought to have some opportunity to 
“share in the direction and manage- 
ment of their labor.”! 

To achieve such goals will require 
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strong, democratic unions and good 
leadership. How do we get this kind 
of union? A series of studies of the 
“Causes of Industrial Peace under 
Collective Bargaining” reveals that 
management's acceptance of collective 
bargaining as a useful and just method 
of achieving cooperation is very im- 
portant in determining the type of 
union they finally deal with. However, 
the membership of a union can also 
determine what type of union it is to 
be. Here is a tremendous opportunity 
for putting Christian faith into action. 

Most UNIONS HAVE EVEN MORE DIF- 
FICULTY IN GETTING THEIR MEMBER- 
SHIP TO PARTICIPATE THAN DO 
CHURCHES AND LUTHER LEAGUES. 

Some Christians think unions are 
too crude for them to dirty them- 
selves in. But, as we have seen, unions 
are very important in economic life. 
Since God has called us to serve Him 
through our daily work in the eco- 
nomic order, we serve God also in our 
unions. We are to achieve his purpose 
in Our unions. 

Communists, racketeers, and _self- 
seekers could never gain or keep con- 
trol of a union if its membership were 


1. ‘The Church Speaks on Labor.” 

2. Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collective 
Bargaining. 15 case studies by the 
National Planning Association, 800 21 
Street; NW, Washington 6, D. C. $1.00 
each, 


active and alert. The first thing a 
Christian must do is participate ac- 
tively and democratically in his un- 
ion’s affairs. This means attending 
meetings, staying until they adjourn, 
voting, and paying dues. 

Christians also need to learn how to 
participate in a meeting. Harold E. 
Guldin, President of Branch No. 10, 
American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers, Reading, Pennsylvania, says 
he got his training in the Luther 
League. 

Some find it desirable to set up a 
group discussion under church aus- 
pices to consider problems of labor, 
parliamentary procedure, and the re- 
lation of Christianity to economic life. 
Such groups have been meeting this 
past year in Jamaica and Staten Is- 
land in New York, and Philadelphia 
and Reading in Pennsylvania. 

Young people, just starting out in 
work and in labor, need that kind of 
training. Sometimes their unions will 
provide it. Scholarships in universities 
are available to labor people to study 
their problems. If Christians take ser- 
iously their call of God to their daily 
work, then certainly it will require 
some such preparations as these. 

SHOULD A CHRISTIAN STRIVE FOR 
LEADERSHIP IN HIS UNION? 

Let him first decide what his call 
is! Is he thinking of personal gain 
or of the good of the union and of 
society as a whole? 

Often just trying to live as a Chris- 
tian will bring a man into a place of 
leadership. One young man went to 
work in a power station firing boilers. 
He saw howethe other firemen were 
all trying to “pass the buck” and get 
out of the hardest work. He thought 
up a scheme in which, by cooperation, 
they could make the work easier for 
all. He persuaded them to try it and 
it worked. When an election came 
around, he was their natural choice 
for the executive board of the union. 

In another case the honesty, fair- 
ness, and selflessness of a man leads 
to his being elected year after year « 
to the presidency of a steel workers 
local. A part of his power is that he 
consistently refuses higher offices in 
the union. 

These men are serving the cause of 
labor, and of the community as a 
whole. They are finding a Christian 
life in labor. It does require selfless- 
ness, hard work, and sacrifice. But 
it can be a way to serve God's pur- 
pose, justice in the earth and true 
community among men. 
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FACING PERSONAL CRISES: 


when friends fail 


Many physicians and_ insurance 
companies recommend the preventa- 
tive approach in the handling of ills 
which afflict humanity. Proper care 
of the body and avoiding the known 
sources of diseases, they say, are the 
best guarantees of a long healthy life. 


Christianity also. recommends the 
preventative approach. Recognize the 
symptoms of sin, it says, and avoid 
all possible contacts with sin. This 
will lead to a pure and contented life. 
Christianity also has the cure when 
disaster strikes. The failure of a friend 
to measure up to our hopes and the 
resultant upheaval in our sense of 
security may be classified as a disaster. 
For it our Christian faith has the 
cure. 


To BE ADEQUATELY PREPARED for 
that serious social crisis when a friend 
fails—often at a crucial moment—re- 
quires first of all an understanding of 
our nature. Most of us like compan- 
ionship. We desire the presence of 
others to gain a sense of security. 


In a sense we “lean” on others— 
our parents, our pastor, our social 
contacts. In turn, parents depend on 
their children. Note their loneliness 
when their son or daughter first leaves 
for college. The pastor depends on 
his people as much as they depend 
on him. Young people in love depend 
so heavily on the favorable response 
of the other that any unpleasing ac- 
tion by either upsets their whole rou- 
tine. Boys form secret clubs. Girls 
have their cliques. We move as a mob 
—abhoring the loneliness of individu- 
ality. Such is our nature. We are 
never truly independent for we were 
not made that way. 
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BY WILLARD H. BORCHERS 


The sudden collapse, then, of these 
necessary social supports is a serious 
blow to emotional stability. Individ- 
uals who find themselves in this dif- 
ficulty however, must not become de- 
pressed and take the view that they 
are emotionally weak. Better proce- 
dure is to make adequate preparation 
against this normal and frequent cal- 
amity. 


To eliminate the possibility of re- 
morse or self-condemnation when a 
cherished friendship disintegrates, let 
us: 


1. Examine the basis on which 


The quickest way to heal a 
wounded body is to put it into use. 


The friends we make for our own 
advantage usually leave us at a dis- 
advantage. 


friendships should be established. 


2. Determine a satisfactory pat- 
tern of conduct toward those we name 
as friends. 

8. Consider adequate measures to 
fill the void of loneliness which af- 
flicts us when friends fail. 


CHOOSING FRIENDS 


Choose friends with like interests. 
“Be-Bop” enthusiasts ought not to 
think they can get along with those 
who enjoy the “long-hair” variety of 
music. Contrary to the ancient quip 
“opposites attract”, opposites in per- 
sonality can rub with intense friction. 


Tempers flare and friendship, like a 
thin tissue, disappears in the flame. 
Also, people of similar likes have less 
tendency to try and reform each other 
into new patterns. 


Choose friends with like religion. 
There are fine personalities in every 
faith, and we have no desire to con- 
sider ourselves superior to the mem- 
bers of a different sect. However re- 
ligious convictions are, or should be, 
deeply rooted. They form the basis 
fora philosophy of life. Disagreements 
that disturb our life convictions are 
bound to undermine friendships and 
cause them to collapse at some slight 
provocation. 


MAINTAINING FRIENDS 


Strange as it may seem, few friend- 
ships are kept on a 50-50 basis. To 
have friends, you must be one. And 
being one requires effort. It’s like put- 
ting money in U. S. savings bonds. 
Interest accumulates, but it would 
take many years to collect interest 
equal to your original deposit. The 
first thought in putting our savings 
into government bonds is to give the 
government the use of that which we 
possess. We also establish a bulwark 
against depression. Selfish considera- 
tions come last—if ever, for this is not 
a way to make money quickly. 


So with friendships—to maintain 
them demands a continuous deposit 
of good will and helpfulness. Some- 
times it seems more like a 90-10'(giv- 
ing 90% and only getting 10%) prop- 
osition, but the return in satisfaction 
is worth the effort. “He who would be 
master of all must first become the 
greatest servant of all’, says Luther. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


A successful friendship is one that 
gives you the opportunity of doing 
something constructive for the other 
fellow—and gives him the opportunity 
to do the same for you. “It’s not the 
initial cost, it’s the upkeep”, says the 
harrassed father as the son pleads 
for a hot rod. The upkeep on friend- 
ship runs high too, and you must 
never forget that among your closest 
friends must be Jesus of Nazareth. He 
looks for your companionship and 
your efforts toward “upkeep” as well 
as do Saliy, Dot, or Ray. 


PRESCRIPTION FOR LONELINESS 


We have already spoken of meas- 
ures to be taken so that we will not 
suffer remorse along with sorrow at a 
broken friendship. Having taken care 
of establishing contact with the right 
people, and having contributed more 
than a fair share to maintaining a 
good relationship removes the possi- 
bility of blaming ourselves with fail- 
ure. That’s a wonderful cushion for 
the first shock. A feeling righteous- 
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ness, however, is no cure. Personal 
pity is fruitless. We have to bounce 
back. 

All others might have left us, but 
there is one who is always desirous of 
our love and devotion. Even when we 
have neglected him, he stands ready 
to help. Most people will admit they 
have ignored Jesus, who loved them 
enough to die that they might live. 
Frankly they will admit they have put 
less time in improving that relation- 
ship than they have put into any other 
daily activity, such as eating. The 
average individual spends an hour and 
a half each day to supply his physical 
body with food for life and energy. 
What Jesus could do with us if we 
gave him one and one-half hours each 
day would astound even the con- 
firmed skeptic. Because of this neg- 
lect, some hesitate to turn to him in 
time of trouble. If loneliness and the 
despair of being forsaken offer you no 
other alternative than to turn. to 
Christ, thank God for it. One time 
is as good as another to develop kin- 


ship with the divine. Read Psalm 27 
or 46, or commit to your heart a verse 
like Matthew 11:28. 

Here are the reasons why we must 
seek out Jesus when friends fail: 

1. Our spirit is affected, not our 
body. The soul is God’s highest 
creation. 

2. His examples of determina- 
tion and courage in the face of 
trouble are good patterns for us. 
He lifts us spiritually so that we are 
able to make a new start. 

8. By getting his guidance, we 
will avoid all thoughts of “getting 
even”. A warped personality can 
ruin your life. Jesus keeps us from 
becoming bitter and enables us 
soon again to establish the proper 
human relationships. 

An impartial view of the whole 
problem leads to only one conclusion. 
The practise of true Christian fellow- 
ship with Jesus as our foremost friend 
offers the greatest possibility of se- 
renity in our relationships with those 
around us. 


Thirteen 


HeLvLo, acain! Come in and \ 
join the mob! But if you 
brought any firecrackers, please 
park them at the door. There 
is enough excitement in the 
Shop without their addition! 
Were program planning! 

At the moment sparks are 
flying because yours truly just 
asked if we must always eat? 
From Connecticut to California—from 
Montana to Texas—there seems to be a 
growing tendency to have only one Lu- 
ther League meeting a month complete 
with devotions, business and food. Why? 
You manage to attend classes in high 
school and college, or work in an office 
three or four hours at a stretch, without 
feeding your faces. And you live and 
learn. Is it asking too much that you 
spend an hour a week studying with and 
for the Master? 


President Franklin Clark Fry asked 
President Prakasam of the Lutheran 
church of India, after his six-month visit 
in the States, for a frank opinion of our 
church life. And this is what he replied: 


Absence of family prayer 
Liturgical chaos 

Loose church discipline 
Endless social activity 
Low church attendance 
Little interest in missions. 


That criticism, kindly meant, is cer- 
tainly “food for thought’—as Harold 
Terry titles his column in North Caro- 
lina’s Edmilise. Is your Luther League 
“of the church, by the church, for the 
church’? Is it being used to promote the 
spiritual life of the young people of your 
congregation? If not, you need to do 
some rereading of the pamphlets “How 
to Organize a Luther League” and “The 
Luther League: What it is; How it 
serves.” You are way off the beam—as 
far as bop is from today’s “cool” music. 


(If any of you care to mutter about 
the subject food—either pro or con—ad- 
dress your letter to Mrs. Paul H. Cover 
at the Swap Shop’s new address, Harper 
Village, Wireton, Pennsylvania. ) 


South Carolina’s Palmetto Leaguer in 
its “Program Builders’ Workshop” raises 
another point that is often a sore one. 
Preparation! No matter what sort of a 
program you plan for the year—or for 
your own particular meeting—the thing 
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will fall flat on its face if you fail to 
really work on it ahead of time. The 
author of the Palmetto column lists the 
following steps: 


1. Reading the material in the Review 
or the Quarterly as you would any mag- 
azine article. This will acquaint you with 
the material in general. 


2. Rereading carefully the program 
material, looking up the scripture and 
other references. Be sure that you under- 
stand what you read. Look up any words 
which are unfamiliar to you. 


3. Recall experiences which you have 
had that relate to the topic. Look up 
other articles you have read which tie up 
with the subject. 


4. Outline the material. 


5. Practice speaking with only the 
outline before you. If you do not suc- 
ceed with the outline, try speaking with 
the whole article (or articles) in front 
of you. In any case, express yourself in 
your own words. 


That is a sound formula for the prep- 
aration of a topic. And if you give it a 
whirl, chances are you will have the 
same experience that the Luther Lea- 
guers of Mt. Olive, Gold Hill, N. C. had. 
They proved that they could put more in- 
terest into their meetings after they re- 
solved NOT to read their parts. Now 
their reporter writes that it is a pleasure 
to sit in on their programs and listen to 
their interesting discussions. But no mat- 
ter what, Prepare! You never saw a car- 
pen‘ter go to work without his tools! 


ADD VARIETY TO YOUR PROGRAM by 
basing some discussions on your pastor's 
sermons. (Better consult with him about 
this digression from the Quarterly-Re- 
view path. He may have a series in mind 
that will be of especial interest to your 
gang.) Joan Wetlesen of Holy Trinity 
in Buffalo called that idea to our attention. 


RUTH COVER, mar. 


Or take a page from Faith’s 
(Batesburg, S. C.) book and 
invite the pastors of other de- 
nominations to come and talk 

_to you on the subject, “Why 
I Am .’ A variation on 
that theme, not so informative 
but just as interesting, has 
been suggested by Gertrude 
Barber of Resurrection Church, 

Buffalo, N. Y. On a specified Sunday 
morning Luther Leaguers attended the 
services of other denominations and re- 
ported back that evening on their find- 
ings and observations. 


Use articles from The Lutheran, too. 
They cover a wide, wide range of sub- 
jects and interests. Snag a subscription 
for your League (if—perish the thought! 
—your folks do not receive the publica- 
tion) and keep a weather eye on it. You 
should know what the whole church is 
doing anyway! 


And get a copy of the recently revised 
“57 Varieties of Meetings” pamphlet for 
more suggestions. Don’t get into a rut— 
it's monotonous! Also people stay away 
from your Sunday evening services in 
droves! 


Happy planning! See you in Sep- 
tember! 


MOVIE REVIEWS 


THE YELLOW CAB MAN (MGM). 

In this fast and noisy slapstick farce 
Red Skelton has ample scope for his 
peculiar faculty of making fun out of 
endless complications. There are some 
very funny moments as well as some 
dragging episodes, some surprises and a 
slight thread of suspense, plus a tepid 
romance. ; 


BARRICADE (Warners). 

A man who has killed his brother to 
gain ownership of a mine employs “men 
with a past” to work it and demands 
the'r loyalty and willingness to fight for 
him. Unbelievably cruel to the point of 
sadism, his treatment of those who cross 
him in any way furnishes the frame of 
a plot crowded with violence, gunfights, 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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let's Have a Picnicl!! 


Marialice Eckley Knows 


There are a lot of interesting things 
To do on a picnic beside eat 


“LETS HAVE A picnic!” If you're like me you think of 
“eats” as soon as you hear those words. No wonder pic- 
nics are the favorite summer pastime! Let’s have more of 
them. 

“Fats” alone, however do not make a picnic one which 
will be long remembered. There must be games, too. 
Games for young and old, uproarious ones which fit the 
picnic mood. Here are some for all age groups. 


GAMEs FoR Boys 
Go and Go Back. The boys run forward, but as soon as 
a whistle blows they reverse their direction, and run 
toward the starting line. The leader’s whistle keeps them 
going ahead a few paces and back a few paces for several 
minutes, and then when the runners least expect it the 
leader allows them to finish the race. 


Yale Lock Race. Boys are paired for the relay. The two 
boys making a team stand back to back, their arms inter- 
locked. In this position they run to the finish line and 
back to the starting line. The boys do not unlock arms or 
turn around during the course of the race. The first boy 
runs forward, the second backward when they are travel- 
ing to the finish line. But turn about is fair play! On the 
return trip the boy who ran backward before, nows runs 
forward, and his team mate backward. Both boys must 
have their feet on the ground all during the race. One 
may not drag the other or carry him on his back. 


GAMES FOR GIRLS 
Spoon and Potato Race. Each girl in the race carries a 
potato, precariously balanced on a teaspoon, for a distance 
of 20 yards. The spoon is carried in the right hand. The 
girls run with their left hands behind their backs. If a 
potato falls, the girl who dropped it must “spoon it up” 
with only her right hand before she can continue. 


Marialice Eckley is President of the Luther League of Nebraska. 
She has just completed her first year at Midland College, Fremont, Neb. 
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Shoe Race. Another old-time favorite. The girls take off 
their shoes, which are jumbled together in a pile. The 
contestants stand behind a line twenty feet away. At the 
signal to “go”, the girls race to the pile, find their shoes, 
put them on and return to the finish line. The first girl 
back is the winner. Don’t make them tie or button their 
shoes. Some shoes are harder to lace or button than others, 
and the handicap is often unfair. 


GaMES FOR EVERYONE 
Tight Rope Walker. This is quite a stunt, a difficult one, 
too. The men compete one at a time. Looking through a 
pair of opera glasses, each man tries to walk on a piece 
of narrow string, stretched straight on the ground for a 
distance of 25 feet. As soon as a contestant strays from 
the straight and narrow path he is eliminated. You may 
have no winners in this game but you will have a lot of 
fun. 
(Continued on Page 82) 
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HavE you EVER HEARD of the 
“Ragged School’? Perhaps no modern 
organization has a more interesting 
beginining than this unusual school 
which was started in England almost 
180 years ago. Robert Raikes was its 
founder. Gloucester was its home. 


Perhaps it was that windows of 
Raikes’ home were being broken con- 
stantly by stones from the hands of 
street urchins. Maybe he had toured 
some of the factories and sweat shops 
and seen mere children putting in 
sixty hours per week. It could be that 
he passed by filthy, street corner 
gangs everywhere he traveled. What- 
ever the immediate reasons, Robert 
Raikes decided to do something about 
the ignorance, cruelty, and hopeless- 
ness that surrounded every lad and 
lass in his community. 

Raikes invited a group of children 
to his home on Sundays. Instead of 
browbeating them he showed them 
kindness. He taught them and cared 
for them. What’s more, he gave them 
hope and broader vision. 


A judge became interested. He 
helped. Formerly one out of every 
four of these waifs would wind up 
in the hangman’s noose. Now things 
were changing. Young people and 
adults joined Raikes in a venture of 
kindness and love. Sunday discussion 
groups were held regularly. Candy, 
Bible stories, the character of Raikes 
—all these attracted children in in- 
creasing numbers. Sessions began at 
10 in the moming and lasted until 
noon. After lunch the children re- 
turned and stayed four more hours. 


Wuy Sunpay ScHOOL? 

Many young people today ask: 
“Why Sunday school, what’s the good 
of it?” It might be a good idea to 
mention some of the reasons why 
Sunday school is very helpful for 
everyone: 

1. It’s the church at school. In 
Sunday school we learn about the 
Bible, church history, hymns, liturgy, 
doctrine, and the like. 

2. We find God’s purpose for our 
lives. We study about the things 
which belong to God and the things 
which belong to men and we find our 
place in the world according to God’s 
will. 

3. We meet great personalities. 
Men and women of the past are an 
inspiration as we plan our own lives. 
Think of all the help we can get from 
Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Peter, Mir- 
iam, Mary, Dorcas, Paul, and Jesus. 

4. We learn the most important 
thing that life shall offer: That the 
cross and the resurrection are ours by 
faith, given freely to those who be- 
lieve. This may sound like a miracle 
and that’s just what it is! It’s the mir- 
acle of God’s love. The more we study 
and worship in the Sunday school the 
more we understand the greatest mir- 
acle of life. If the Sunday school did 
nothing more than help us learn this 
one great truth, it would still be life’s 


what it does for you 


The character of the Ragged School 
changed. Hands and_ faces were 
washed. Hair was combed. Boys and 
girls, young men and women, learned 
to read and write. There was always 
something interesting at the Ragged 
School. 

But the school had its difficulties. 
People were suspicious. Parents were 
not cooperative. Even the clergy 
looked askance at this new venture. 
Despite these difficulties, however, 
the school prospered. 
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most important learning experience. 

5. We have fellowship with God. 
Lives are made happy and satisfac- 
tory because of people. In the Sunday 
school we have an opportunity to 
meet the finest personalities. We 
meet God and have fellowship with 
him regularly. Then we meet his peo- 
ple, people whose lives are fashioned 
after the pattern of Jesus. 


You AND THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
If we are not too active in the Sun- 
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day school and its work maybe we 
should ask ourselves: “Are we not 
missing something worthwhile?” Here’s 
a little test. If we can answer all these 
questions with a definite yes we may 
not need Sunday school. If we can’t 
maybe we had better rework our Sun- 
day morning schedule and go to the 
one place that can answer these ques- 
tions: 

1. Are you able to trace the story 
of how God has been revealing him- 
self to men from the time he appeared 
to Adam, Abraham, Moses,, and the 
prophets until the time he actually 
became the God-Man in Jesus? Then 
can you find your own life included in 
this great unfolding plan of God? 

2. Are you aware of the fact that, 
from the very beginning, God has had 
a definite plan for you, a way in 
which you should invest your life? 
Have you been able to find that plan 
so that your ideas are in harmony 
with your Creator who originally 
planned your life? 

3. Do you know what happened 
at Sinai, the mount of the sermon, the 
upper room, Calvary, the garden of 
Joseph of Arimathea, and how im- 
portant these things are in your life. 

4. Are your life’s greatest deci- 
sions thus far completely satisfying 
because you feel that God would have 
them that way? Will you or have you 
considered God’s plan for you as you 
choose a life work, a life partner, and 
a philosophy of life? 

5. Do you know what happens in 
etemity? Have you thoughtfully con- 
sidered your greater life, the one 
which is to come? Have you contem- 
plated the great moment when you 
shall join the great company of peo- 
ple who have been taken into God’s 
presence eternally? 

6. Are you happy? You ought to 
be! God intended that we should have 
many happy and satisfactory exper- 
iences. The Christian’s life should con- 
tain serenity and peace—a peace 
which passes all understanding. 

You ought to say “yes” to at least 
five out of the above six. If you rate 
lower than four something’s the mat- 
ter. No matter how good (or bad) 
your score is—let’s learn more. Let's 
go to Sunday school! 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Schaal 


SNe TIME AGO a popular maga- 
zine in the field of religious edu- 
cation ran a series of questionnaires 
about young people’s religious life. 
Maybe you would like to compare the 
results with your own feelings. Let’s 
look at some of the questions which 
were asked. 

In the matter of church attendance, 
for instance, their reports were as fol- 
lows: 


Attend regularly ......... 36% 
Attend, but not regularly ..51% 
Never attend: {one acs o 12% 


It is also interesting to see the rea- 
sons given by this group of young 
people for not attending church reg- 
ularly. 
were: 

1. Work inside or out- 


side the home . 23% 
2. Social interests on 

Saturday night and 

Sundays conser 18% 
3. Feel that attendance 

is not necessary to 

believes ves chia cscs 15% 
4. Dissatisfied with the 

local congregation 

or the-church ...... 14% 
5. Lack of parental 

ALCL EStet ates esses es 11% 
6. Change of residence .. 9% 


7. Lack of Transportation 7% 

The question of prayer was also 
put to the group of young people. 
Why do they pray? Their answers 
were as follows: 


1. To ask for something ..21% 
Oo ko, thank: God 43.4) 2" 18% 
Sat Lovtalk- tomGod cocucc 15% 
4. To ask guidance ..... 11% 
5. To comply with habit 10% 
6. To seek comfort ..... 8% 
7. To ask help for others 5% 
8. To ask for forgiveness. 4% 
9:- Unclassified anja... se 4% 


Now, let us look at the other side 
of the picture. Let’s ask ourselves the 
questions: What do young people ex- 
pect from the church and the Sunday 
school? Why do they go to Sunday 
school and church? Why do they want 
to know more about the Bible and 
have a more intimate fellowship with 
Christ? Here are some excerpts on 
the positive side: 

These young people stated that 
they wanted to pray, to learn more 
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By Lawrence M. Reese 


about God, to form a more intimate 

fellowship with Christ for the follow- 

ing reasons: 

a. Desire to be closer to God be- 
cause my life purpose brings 
peace of mind. 

b. Affords inner satisfaction. 

c. Builds faith, hope, and courage. 

d. Keeps my mind on security rather 

than worry. 

e. Gives my life extreme satisfaction. 

Look at that list again. You will 
notice that these are some of the 
goals toward which all men strive. 
Why not begin with our own Sunday 
school and see if there isn’t some in- 
teresting and effective means whereby 
we can look at these very important 
questions and relate them to happier 
and more godly lives? 

I've always thought Sunday school 
could be° more interesting. Three 
things are very important: 

1. That we have a good teacher. 

2. That we stay on the subject of 
our lessons and get somewhere in our 
discussions. 

3. That we do things a little bit 


differently every now and then, so 


that we can keep up keener interest 
on the part of the pupils. 

Let us take these three suggestions 
one at a time. 

First, we could encourage our 


what you 


teacher plenty, if we do something 
about more regular attendance and 
more active participation when we are 
in the class. I don’t think I would like 
to teach a small group of sleepy, un- 
interested pupils Sunday after Sun- 
day. If, as we have just seen, really 
important questions are discussed in 
the Sunday school, questions which 
actually affect our whole personality 
and determine the shape of our own 
lives, I think we would wise up rather 
quickly and begin doing something 


different about our Sunday school 
classes. 


Nothing succeeds like success. 

I have noticed that once a good 
class gets going and has warm dis- 
cussions, it is much easier to get peo- 
ple to come. The opposite is true also. 
As soon as we start going down hill 
in our Sunday school classes nobody 
wants to come and the spirit is low. 
Why don’t we make up our minds 
that we are going to come to Sunday 
school and come regularly and start 
asking some of these important ques- 
tions that actualy shape our lives. 
THE SECOND IMPORTANT consideration 
is that we really have worthwhile dis- 
cussions. Unless we talk about things 
worthwhile in Sunday school, I see no 
point in just sitting. Let’s take singing 
for example. Just notice the difference 
between hymn 1 and hymn 2. (Note: 
Pianist plays “A Mighty Fortress Is 
Our God” terribly slow and listlessly. 
Then, after a pause, the pianist plays 
the same hymn with spirit and en- 
thusiasm. The Luther League hymn 
will be good for this demonstration 
also.) 


You see what I mean. Worship can 
either be dead or pleasant. The same 
thing goes for our discussions. If we 
sit around uninterested in what we 
are discussing classes can become 
deadly. Let us take an example. 


Note: Here is another demonstra- 
tion of uninteresting and dull discus- 
sion. A speaker starts out with a very 


dull and monotonous tone, talking 
only about generalities. Then, the 
speaker changes tone completely, 


do for it 


adds interest, uses various teaching 
methods, such as an object to en- 
courage the interest of the group. 
(Practice this carefully beforehand.) 

One of the things we need most in 
Sunday school is a variety of interest- 
ing methods of teaching and worship, 
so that we add zest. For instance, let 
us try an example here in our own 
League meeting. I am going to pre- 
tend that this is a Sunday school class 
and that our lesson today is the story 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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FROM US TO YOU... 


Virginia Synod Luther League stands at the "head of the class" and will hold 
that position through the remainder of 1950. This honor is theirs because they have 
paid their apportionment in full for 1950. Not only have they been first in meeting 
their apportionment, but these hard-working leaguers who entertained us so royally 
last August at Roanoke have added $50 for good measure. They paid $735 toward a quota 
of $685. Thank you and congratulations, Virginia leaguers. 


North Carolina leaguers have contributed more than $1100 of their quota of 
$1697. Nebraska and Ohio leagues have paid at least one-half of their quota. The 
leaguers from the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and West Virginia are ahead of 1949 
in their contributions. 


On the other hand, 20 of the synodical and state leagues have not sent any con- 
tribution toward apportionment this year. Convention time is your opportunity to help 
headquarters by calling attention to these financial obligations. 


Our president, Roy Henrickson, has received two honors from the Boy Scouts of 
America in recent weeks. The first of these was the Butler-Armstrong County (Penna. ) 
Area award for outstanding service to youth. One such award is given each year by the 
district. The second honor came when The Scout Master's Key was presented to Roy in 
recognition of the completion of five years of training courses and service in 
Scouting. We extend congratulations to our prexy. 


Speaking of our officers, we had a fine letter of appreciation from the new 
president of the Luther League of Nova Scotia for the fine job our first vice-presi- 
dent, Garfield Raymond, did at their convention. We will have an interesting announce- 
ment to make about Ray Cline, our second vice-president, next month. 


Those of you who have visited the office or attended the Roanoke convention 
will remember Mary Erickson. She has served as office manager and secretary to the 
executive secretary since September 1946. Mary has resigned from her position in the 
office. The staff met for a farewell luncheon, June 1, to express appreciation (for 
you) to Mary for her faithful, efficient service. Incidentally, the fellow who has 
written these lines since this page was inaugurated, and his wife, were guests at 
this luncheon too. The others in the office "foxed" him into thinking the party was 
for Mary only. The day will be long remembered because of the beautiful gift of a 
Common Service Book which was presented by the loyal associates in the office. 


It is interesting to look through the list of subscribers to THE REVIEW and see 
how many of you are known by the executive secretary. This fact encourages me to say 
a word of "farewell" as I write my last copy for this page. As the day for leaving ap- 
proaches I cannot refrain from recounting over and over again the joys that have been 
mine through these five and one-half years while working with the youth of the church. 
Many of the pleasures in the work have come through you in the wonderful way in which 
all leaguers and their advisors have assisted, at every opportunity, to make the 
program of the LLA as effective as possible. The fact that a great many goals have 
not been reached in our church's work with and for youth should challenge those who 
take up this task where we leave off. 


As I leave your headquarters I give thanks to all who have assisted in the work 
we found to do. Because I know of the Christian faith in the hearts of youth through- 


out our great church I am confident that greater things will be accomplished in the 
future than mark the past. God bless you as you continue your faithful service in 


Christ's name in and through the Luther League. 
>. 
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may be changed each “hour” (10 min- 
utes), e. g. “Phys. Ed. Class, Miss Su 
Ju Jit, Teacher,’ would be used one 
“hour” and then replaced with “Dramat- 
ics Class, Miss Grace D. Stage, Teach- 
er,” when the dramatics class begins. 


Prerrop 1: Music 


Sing It Again—Several songs are .cho- 
sen and divided into from three to five 
parts, depending on size of the group. 
Different lines of a song are passed to 
members of the group. Everyone is then 
asked to sing his song lines over and 


going by are of the chosen couple, the 


managers say, “Sorry, no show.” 


When two of the group make “full 
show” they become the managers for the 
next game of Show. They, in turn, 
choose another girl and boy for their 
successors. 


Preriop 3: CHEMISTRY 


Does Your Nose Know? Secure about 
10 bottles approximately two inches tall 
and one and one-half inches in diameter. 
Put in each a different spice, condiment, 
or liquid. Number each bottle. Pass these 


DUNCE U No? 
It’s A 


School Daze Party 


COME AND LEARN! 


INVITATIONS 

Invitations may be made from white 
construction paper and patterned after 
the “dunce” pictured above. A cap of 
red or green may be pasted on the boy’s 
head. Spend a little time to make these 
attractive. Your group will respond in 
their enthusiasm for the party. 


DECORATIONS 
Blackboards, chalk, erasers, pencils 
and pencil boxes, rulers, maps, books, 
dunce stool and dunce cap may be 
placed in the room for atmosphere. Some 
chairs and benches may be arranged in 
rows. 


If the recreation room is large enough, 


wall space may be covered with black- 
boards made of black crepe paper framed 
with red. On these sums and spelling 
words may be written with white or 
yellow chalk. On a _ large piece of 
“butcher” paper music for the first bars of 
“School Days” can be drawn. Notes cut 
from bright-colored construction paper 
may be pasted on. 

A large cow bell should be prominent. 
One wall may be left undecorated for the 
art exhibit after art class. 


GAMES 
As this is a school of FUNOLOGY, 
each class period should be introduced 
by the ringing of the school bell or 
buzzer. To facilitate change of classes, 
time cards may be passed out at the 
beginning of the party. Class door cards 
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over until he finds the rest of his song. 
As people find parts of the song they 
sing together. When all have found the 
rest of their song, the group should be 
divided into equal groupings to be used 
for dramatics class. 


Musical Arms—This is a variation of 
musical chairs. If your group does not 
sing, try this as a mixer. When the music 
stops each person must link arms with 
a person of opposite sex and stand in 
twos. No two people may be partners 
twice. Since one person is removed every 
time the music stops one person will 
always be without a partner, until all 
but one are out of the game. 


Periop 2: Dramatics 


Indications—The separate song groups 
formed in the last class now become the 
casts for pantomimed skits. Comic strip 
families or characters are indicated by 
the attire or actions of the cast— e.g. the 
Bumsteads go to the show. 


Show—One couple is chosen to be the- 
atre managers. They, in turn, secretly 
choose the couple who will take their 
place. Every fellow must then go to the 
theatre managers again and again, each 
time with a different girl, until the chosen 
pair file past. If the right fellow or girl 
goes past with another person, the mana- 
gers say, “Half show showing tonight.” 
When the chosen couple file past they 
say, “Full show.” If neither of the two 


around the class and have participants 
write their answers on test papers. Some 
suggestions are: Lemon, pineapple, grape, 


peppermint, thyme, vanilla, cinnamon, 
chocolate, dry mustard. 
Perrop 4: SPELLING 

Spelling Bee—Choose words about 


school and school equipment, such as 
professor, psychology, indolent, physi- 
ology. 


Word Scramble—If your group is quite 
large, have a word scramble test using 
words associated with school. 


Perrop 5: PuysicAL EDUCATION 


Eggshell Football—Use a table tennis 
ball for the eggshell. Teams sit on oppo- 
site sides of the table. Object is to blow 
the ball so it will fall over the edge of 
the table on on the opponents’ side. This 
scores one point. No one is allowed to 
touch the ball or the table in any way. 
The side with the most points wins. 


Relays—Pariicipants must wear big 
work gloves. Have six or eight small 
beans in a cup. One member of each 
team must take the cup, pour the beans 
on the floor, pick them up one at a time 
and put them back in the cup. Then the 
cup and gloves are passed to the next 
person. 


This game may be varied by having 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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FACING PERSONAL CRISES: (1) CHOOSING THE RIGHT JOB 
Colossians 3;17 
By EDWARD J. BLENKER, Chicago, Ill. 


® METHOD SUGGESTIONS 

This topic can well be presented 
through a panel discussion. Arrange 
for a four-person panel consisting of: 
a high school senior, a person who has 
been holding a job for at least one 
year after high school, a high school 
teacher who belongs to the counselling 
staff of your high school, and your 
pastor. 

Have the moderator present the 
general material connected with the 
topic. Each member of the panel in 
his own way should give an answer 
to each of the following questions: 

1. What do you want in life? 

2. What contributions to the wel- 
fare of your fellowmen do you think 
you should make? 

3. In what ways can a person de- 
termine the kinds of work for which 
he is most able? 

4. List the things which you think 
would characterize the right job for 
you. 

5. Does God call particular peo- 
ple to a particular kind of life work? 

Other people may be asked to ob- 
tain and study the supplementary ma- 
terials listed in order to contribute 
to a discussion of the topic. This dis- 
cussion may follow the four short pre- 
sentations listed above. You may cen- 
ter it around the questions, if you 
wish. 

It may prove interesting to have 
each leaguer to choose a_ particular 
job and tell why he chose it. 


@ HELP FROM THE SCRIPTURES 
Deuteronomy 5:18-15. “Six days shalt 
thou labor.” This is God’s intention 
for all. His appointing of a day of 
rest gives greater emphasis to His 
* command that all should work. 


Ecclesiastes 9:10. “Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.” You will never find a right 
job unless you really want to work. 
Remember that work can be a bless- 
ing if you will allow it to. 
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I Corinthians 6:19-20. The way we 
use our bodies will be either to glor- 
ify or disgrace our God. In our work 
is one place where we can glorify 
Him every day. 


Ephesians 6:5-9. Being able and will- 
ing to follow instructions is an im- 
portant part of doing a job well. 
When you have a job you are selling 
your effort and your time to your 
employer; therefore you owe him your 
job as though you were doing it for 
God. 


Matthew 9:35-38. “The laborers in 
the harvest.” The work we do on the 
job should inelude service to God. 


John 16:23-24. “Whatsoever ye shall 
ask . . .” Christ is interested in our 
daily work, for it is a large part of 
our life. We may go boldly to Him 
in prayer for guidance in it. If we 
pray aright about our work, He will 
help us to see what is right for us to 
do. 


@ OTHER SOURCE MATERIAL 


Christian Faith and My Job by Alex- 
ander Miller. Association Press, 
New York. 1946. For a penetrating 
investigation of the morality of our 
choice of job and the relation of our 
work to our Christian life this is 
splendid. 


Better Ways of Growing Up by Craw- 

. ford and Woodward. Muhlenberg 
Press. 1948. Chapter VII, pages 
105-114. Here is a wealth of ma- 
terial on the things to look for in 
choosing a life work. 


@ PROGRAM 


Hymn: “O Son of Man, Thou Madest 
Known” (299 CYH) 

Psalm 46 (Page 236 CYH) 

Collect: Blessed Lord, Who by Thy 
teaching hast revealed the sympathy of 
God in our common tasks: Grant that 
in the midst of our work we may find 
rest and peace in Thy presence, and 
may take joy in all that ministers to 
Thy service. Amen. 
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Hymn “All Labor Gained New Dignity” 
(298 CYH) 

Presentation of topic 

Offering 

The Lord’s Prayer 

Hymn: “Forth In Thy Name, O Lord 
I Go” (801 CYH) 

Benediction 


@ TOPIC 


In trying to determine one’s life 
work, the first step necessary is to de- 
termine what sort of work we are 
most fit to do. Some people are “but- 
ter fingers” when it comes to doing 
work with their hands. Others have no 


- “head for figures”. For others it is a 


case of never being able to say the 
right words at the right time. Some 
can think logically, others have 
trouble following a line of thought. 


Therefore take an inventory of 
yourself. In school your grades were 
higher in some subjects than in others. 
Get out your old report cards and 
note the subjects in which you earned 
your highest grades. Perhaps the kind 
of job in which you would use the 
knowledge gained in these subjects 
would be the right one. 


Wuart Do I Lixe To Do? 


Interest in things may suggest what 
you should work at. Some boys like to 
use hammers and saws and slide 
rules. If so perhaps the right job for 
you lies in the building trades. Others 
are interested in books and literature, 


-or music and art. If your abilities 


agree with this interest perhaps you 
should train yourself to be a teacher. 
Or you may want to become a pro- 
fessional musician. 

Remember that your interest and 
your abilities should agree. You do 
not want to be a round peg in a 
square hole. Ask your high school 
teacher about aptitude tests if you 
are in doubt about your abilities. You 
know your own interests, but you may 
have some trouble deciding whether 
your abilities agree with your inter- 
ests. 

Wuart Kinps or Work ARE OPEN? 

As I am preparing this topic I have 


on my desk 65 pamphlets issued by 
“The National Bureau of Placement.” 
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I believe you can get them from the 
- Department of Labor. Listed are such 
professions as accounting, aeronautical 
engineering, anatomy, architecture, 
ceramic engineering, chemistry, dental 
hygenists, fire protection engineering, 
geographers, geologists, historians, 
horticulturists, industrial engineers. 
Many more are described. So many 
kinds of jobs are open that the num- 
ber may confuse you. Spend a week 
of evenings investigating the various 
kinds of work which people do. Then 
try to determine which most appeals 
to you. Be careful then to determine 
whether your abilities lie in the direc- 
tion of the job you would like to have. 


TRAINING FOR YOUR JOB 


The world today is so specialized 
that job training is an important part 
of getting ready. Many large com- 
panies maintain departments for the 
training of applicants. Other com- 
panies send applicants to school. Still 
others demand that they have the ex- 
perience required to do the job. This 
aspect of your job is important. 

When you select your field of work, 
it may be necessary for you to choose 
from a number of jobs within the field. 
When, you have determined on a spe- 
cific job then learn all you can about 
it. Selling or servicing or producing 
are fields of work which have to do 
with every manufactured product. It 
will take you a long time to learn all 
that you need to know, even after you 


have determined to go after a particu- 
lar job. 


One Frecp oF Work ALL 
SHOULD CONSIDER 

Every able-bodied person should 
consider the possibility that he may 
be called to full-time service in the 
church. There are many kinds of work 
to be done. Of course, not all are 
fitted for the ministry or teaching, but 
all must prayerfully contemplate the 
possibility that God wills the devotion 
of your life to such work. If after 
prayerful consideration you decide 
that full time service to the church 
is not for you, remember that what- 
ever you do is to be a service to God 
in serving your fellowmen. 

Determine now that you are not 
going to work for wages alone. Be 
sure that you never give less than an 
honest day’s work for a day’s wages. 
See to it that your leisure time is 
spent in such a way as to leave you 
fit to do a decent day’s work on the 
job. 

In selecting your work seek the 
guidance of God. Don’t expect God 
to show you signs in the sky in an- 
swer to your prayers, but use your 
own sanctified common sense in 
searching out the job you think is the 
right one for you. You may make mis- 
takes, but if you are earnest enough 
in your prayers and alert to God's 
promptings. He will lead you into the 
right work for you. 


FACING PERSONAL CRISES: (2) MEETING TRIUMPH AND DISASTER 
Philippians 4:12, 13 
By EARL K. BODIE, Kannapolis, N. C. 


© METHOD SUGGESTIONS 

The aim in this discussion is to aid 
your members to meet the problems of 
life. Stories of persons known by your 
group who have triumphed over faiiure 
or over crippling handicaps will aid in 
making the program helpful. 


@ PROGRAM 
Prelude 
Hymn: “Once to Every Man and Nation” 
(291 CYH) or “Jesus Calls Us” (251 
CYH; 204 PSH) 
Scripture: Philippians 4:12, 13 
Prayer: Number 58 in CYH 
Offering 
Hymn: “Lord, What A Change Within 
Us” (90 CYH) 
_ Discussion 
Hymn: “In the Hour of Trial” 
(224 CYH; 301 PSH) 
Luther League Benediction 
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® TOPIC 

How we face life’s crises is the 
real test of character. The occupants 
of the three crosses on Calvary illu- 
strate this. One thief used the cross 
as an opportunity to rail on Christ. 
The other used it as an inspiration 
to penitence. Christ used it to re- 
deem mankind. “So the thing that 
matters, ‘Overstreet comments,’ is not 
what happens to you, but what you 
do with it after it does happen to 


>? 


you. 


TRIUMPH 
Our concern here is with the way 
a person reacts to the experience of 
success. Triumph often results in 
pride which makes one think himself 
better than his friends. In the comics 
the newly rich portray this weakness. 


Temptations to be boastful and dicta- 
torial also come with triumph, Just 
as a little leaming makes a wise fool 
so a little success may make a snob 
or a buly. Israel illustrates this in 


“Is winning as much a test of 
character as losing? 


“Yes. Winning and_ losing, 
succeeding and failing, are 
about equal tests of character. 
The man who beats an opponent 
without gloating is as good a 
sport as the man who loses and 
takes it on the chin. The man 
who uses wealth for social serv- 
ice has high character. One who 
uses it for personal display and 
pleasure is an emotional ado- 
lescent. The man who loses in 
the game of life, but keeps his 
poise and character is a hero. 
We thus have heroes of success 
and heroes of failure.” 


(Copyright 1949 John F. Dille 
Company ) 


Deuteronomy 8:11-20. God had to 
warn the nation against over-confi- 
dence and conceit after they con- 
quered Canaan. 

If a young person is promoted and 
because of this ceases to associate 
with his old friends, we question 
whether he was worthy of the pro- 
motion. We remember that Christ 
said, “He who is greatest among you 
shall be your servant”. If we meet 
triumphs in the attitude of the serv- 
ant then each success will prepare us 
for greater usefulness to our fellow- 
man and to God. Without this spirit 
our triumphs will lead to disaster. 


DISASTER 


Disaster represents to our minds 
disappointments and the wrecking of 
hopes and aspirations. We would 
rather not meet this experience of 
life. In some form however, it comes 
to all of us. 


Some meet the bitter experiences of 
life with a type of resignation, en- 
deavoring the ability to “take it”. 
However, the danger is that many do 
not catch the spirit of our Saviour as 
He said, “Thy will be done”. In Him 
there is nothing of the spirit of re- 
sentment nor of the attitude of “tak- 
ing it lying down”. There is danger in 
our singing too frequently songs like, 
“Have Thine Own Way Lord”. The 
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Lord’s way was to triumph on the 
cross and He is wanting His followers 
to use their painful crises as steps to 
triumph. 

We can all take a lesson from the 
oyster. When an irritating grain of 
sand gets into its shell, it grows a 
pearl around it. 

There are heroes of disaster as well 
as heroes of triumph. Think of the 
unconquerable spirit of many youths 
who rise to lives of usefulness in spite 
of limbs crippled by polio or some 
other malady. They are examples of 
triumph in spite of disaster. 

There are also those who must give 
credit to disaster for their triumph. 
A striking illustration of how an af- 
fliction can spur us on to great ac- 
complishments is found in Beethoven, 
who became stone-deaf. 

“We are eternal debtors to his deaf- 
ness, a biographer of Beethoven 
wrote. “It is doubtful if such lofty 
music could have been created except 
as self-compensation for some afflic- 
tion, and in the utter isolation which 
the affliction brought. 

On his recent trip to Germany Dr. 
Paul Empie asked, “What have you 
learned since 1933?” A German youth 
answered, “We have learned never to 
trust any future man may offer; never 
to fear any future God may have in 
store for us”. This German youth had 
learned with St. Paul to say, “I know 
how to be abased, and T know how 
to abound, in any and all circum- 
stances I have learned the secret of 
facing plenty and hunger, abundance 
and want. I can do all things in him 
who strengthens me”. 


@® QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Is St. Paul complaining about 
the hardships which he has exper- 
ienced? 

2. Is winning as much a test of 
character as losing? 

83. In what ways can disasters be 
used as stepping stones to success? 

4. Would it be good for anyone 
never to know failure? 

5. Is man’s acclaim always the 
measure of success? 


® LET THE BIBLE HELP 

Deuteronomy 8:11-20. God here 
warns Israel of the danger of a self- 
sufficiency which ignores the great 
work which He is doing for them. 
Such conceit amounts to idolatry of 
self. 


I Corinthians 4:6, 7. Boasting of one’s 
abilities and successes is a sign of 
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weakness. St. Paul asks, “What have 
you that. you did not receive?” This 
question points both to heredity and 
to environment. Our triumphs are 
made possible largely through gifts 
out of the past and from the gen- 
erous hands of our contemporaries. 
Most of all we look to God who is 
the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift. 


II Corinthians 6:1-10. St. Paul here 
gives us his aim to live as a genuine 
follower of Christ in all of life’s ex- 
periences. In a long list of persecu- 
tions and afflictions there is no evi- 
dence of self-pity. 


Romans 5:3-5. This is one of the most 
helpful passages of God’s Word for 
those who are being tested. 


Ephesians 6:10-17. Just as the Roman 
soldier was well-equipped to fight the 
enemies of his day so the Christian 
youth can be prepared to meet the 
personal crises of our times. God fur- 
nishes us with aids which will make 
us strong. 


“Why, therefore, should we do our- 
selves this wrong, 
. . that we are not always strong, 
That we are ever overborne with 


care, 

That we should ever weak or heart- 
less be, 

Anxious or troubled, when with us is 
prayer, 


And joy and strength and courage 
are with Thee!” 
—Archbishop Trench 


II Corinthians 12:9, 10. Many of us 
should thank God for experiences 
which force us to seek His help. 
When all other supports give way 
then God’s strength is manifest. Thus 
disaster can lead to triumph when it 
leads to God. 


@ SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 

“If you can dream—and not make 
dreams your master; 

If you can think—and not make 
thoughts your aim; 

If you can meet triumph and disaster 

And treat those imposters just the 
same; 


Yours is the earth and everything 
that’s in it, 

And—which is more—youll be a 
man, my son!” 


—Rudyard Kipling 


“But noble souls through dust and 
heat 
Rise from disaster and defeat 
The stronger.” 
—Longfellow 


“Why come temptation but for man 
to meet 
And master and. make crouch be- 
neath his feet 
And so be pedestaled in triumph.” 
—Robert Browning 


“Not in the clamor of the crowded 
street, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of 
the throng, 
But in yourselves, are triumph and 
defeat.” 
—Longfellow 


FACING PERSONAL CRISES: (3) WHEN SINS OPPRESS 
| John 1:8; 2:2 
By C. W. CARPENTER, Savannah, Ga. 


@® SOME SUGGESTIONS 

Emphasis should be’ placed upon the 
discussion period. Urge the Leaguers to 
present small incidents that relate to the 
topic. As a group, analyze and classify 
the motives and purposes behind these. 

A suggested project for the whole 
League would be to count the number of 
times they offended God with broken 
promises, anger, etc. for one week. The 
purpose of such a project would be to 
analyze not only in theory but in actual 
practice. Ask them to keep in mind the 
suggested steps presented in the topic. 


@ WORSHIP PROGRAM 
Quiet music 


Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father of 
Mankind” (215 CYH) 
Psalm 15 


Gloria Patri (Sung or said) 

Hymn: “Teach Me, My Lord and King” 
(217 CYH) 

Scripture 

Topic 


Prayer: O God, our Heavenly Father, 
we confess unto Thee that we have 
sinned against Thee in many ways; 
not only by outward. transgression, but 
also by secret thoughts and desires, 
which we cannot fully understand, but 
which are all known unto Thee. We 
do earnestly repent, and am _ heartily 
sorry for these our offenses, and we be- 
seech Thee of Thy great goodness to 
have mercy upon us, and for the sake 
of Thy dear Son, Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, to forgive our sins, and gra- 
ciously to help our infirmities. Amen. 
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Discussion of Topic 

Offering 

Hymn: “My Soul Be On Thy Guard” 
(2238 CYH) 

Luther League Benediction 


@® FROM THE BIBLE 

Romans 5:12, 13—Original Sin 

Exodus 20:16—Sin Against Neighbor 

I Corinthians 8:11—Sin Against Neigh- 
bor 

Ephesians 1:7—Forgiveness 

Acts 8:21, 22—Forgiveness 

Luke 1:77—Salvation 

John 14:6—Salvation 


@ TOPIC 


Rarely, if ever, does a person live 
free from the little things that plague 
the mind. Most common of these are 
the pricks of conscience over some- 
thing we should have done and did 
not do, or something that we did that 
we should not have done. 


For no particular reason you made 
cutting remarks to your best friend. 
You knew that you were striking 
where it would hurt the most. Oddly 
enough, you felt a strange sense of 
pleasure. 


When your parents failed to grant 
a request because of security reasons, 
you turned on them in fury and spoke 
disrespectfully. You knew in your 
heart that they were correct. But the 
impulse was there and it had to come 
out. 


Any such incident has power to dis- 
turb the mind and to bring a guilty 
feeling. They have a habit of keeping 
the mind cluttered up, disorganized, 
and full of unnecessary worries. 


“Why do I do these things’? we 
sometimes ask ourselves. “I did not 
intend to hurt my friend with cutting 
remarks. . . Normally I would never 
think of hurting my parents by show- 
ing them a lack of respect”. 

Unfortunately we usually stop with 
the word “WHY” in our search’ for a 
reasonable explanation. Since these 
are such small things to become con- 
cerned oyer, it is much easier to pass 
them off as “just one of those things”. 
Little do we realize that by so doing, 
we are reacting exactly as the power 
behind our offenses would want. To 
treat these things lightly is to open 
wider the breach for more offenses. 
Therefore, let us look deep and ferret 
out the causes for these offenses, 
bring them to light, and evaluate 
them in the light of truth. 
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Wuat Is SaTan?P 

Sin and Satan are words that mean 
very little to the average person. 
Through the years, they have been 
bounced around and misused so much 
that now they are classified as 
“preacher words”. To many professed 
Christians Satan is nothing more than 
the picture of an odd creature with 
pointed ears, cloven hoofs, and 
covered with a bright red skin. It is 
an insult to human reasoning for 
adults to hold such childish concep- 
tions. 

Yet Satan does exist. He and his 
acts are quite evident in the world 
today. 

God and Satan are opposites. Be- 
tween these extremes man walks the 
face of the earth touched and influ- 
enced by both. Satan tempts man to 
do the things that are wrong and un- 
just in the sight of God. This we 
should know as sin. God, on the other 
hand, pleads with man to study His 
will and make every effort to conform 
their lives to it. : 

Since we of the Luther League 
gave our allegiance to Christ, it is 
important that we learn the strategy 
and tactics of our common enemy— 
Satan. 


How To Ibentiry SATAN 

First, we must learn to identify the 
cause of our foolish thoughts and ac- 
tions. When the physician is called 
to examine a patient, the first thing 
that he does is to search out the pos- 
sible reason for the patient’s illness. 
He may find that a tiny object has 
caused the whole body to be warped 
in pain. 

Do not underestimate the power 
and ability of Satan. He is the master 
of every trick in the art of deception. 
He uses tiny thoughts to tum the 
whole personality away from God. A 
seminary professor told of how he was 
interrupted while engaged in close 
conversation with God one evening. 
Right in the middle of those devout 
moments he felt himself being drawn 
away into thinking of the duties for 
the following day. To many of us 
this would only mean a lack of will 
power and most certainly nothing to 
be alarmed about. Such a small inci- 
dent would have no bearing on the 
ultimate destiny of the person. But 
to the professor, this was a direct 
frontal attack. It was a deliberate 
threat to break up his prayer with 
God by jamming the airwaves. He 
knew that if these attacks were al- 


lowed to continue unchecked, Satan 
would be successful in making him 
and God strangers. 

Just a few of Satan’s basic channels 
of attack are hatred, greed, lust, 
cruelty, jealousy. There are hundreds 
of variations of each of these. Wilful 
murder and theft are easily identified 
as sin and we automatically classify 
them as such. But it is the little dam- 
aging acts such as broken promises, 
cutting remarks, and disrespect whose 
motives we let pass unclassified and 
unidentified. These are the little 
wedges that Satan uses to break 
through our weak points. He thus 
widens the breach until our resistance 
becomes nil. When our minds have 
become. sufficiently doped, we then 
utter the “reasonable” explanations, 
“Sin? Satan? Just figures of speech”. 

What prompts the tendency to 
leave undone the things that should 
be done? Satan, with his ingenious 
methods of deception. Only he can 
side-track honest intentions and sin- 
cerity. 


THE DEFENSE 

What are we going to do about it? 
To recognize the cause of our actions 
and do nothing means simply that we 
are no nearer to the solution that we 
were from the beginning. 

We may attack this problem in 
three ways: : (1) By going deeper 
and deeper in an, effort to cover up 
our disturbing guilt. We become like 
the little boy who found that the best 
way to ease his conscience was to tell 
more lies. The more he told the less 
it hurt. (2) By putting up a false 
front in an effort to tell the world 
that all is well underneath. No prob- 
lem has ever been solved by covering 
it up. It is only when it is brought 
up to the surface and aired that pro- 
gress is made, (8) By the only true 
way—through the help of God. 

Our concern is not for the first two. 
They lead into blind alleys. The third 
approach commands our attention. 
It is the most difficult of them all, for 
by nature man is not inclined toward 
God. ; 

Our first step, then, is to leap the 
barrier of human tendencies and rec- 
ognize our exact status in relationship 
with God. If we can identify Satan 
and his methods, then we shall be 
brought to the realization that our 
thoughts, words, and deeds are not 
in conformity with the will’ of God. 
By nature we are a long way from 
God. and by every act of injustice to 
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Him, we push Him a little further 
away., 

We must make acknowledgment of 
this fact not only to ourselves, but to 
God. This is the hardest part of the 
whole approach. We have been 
taught to believe that human weak- 
ness is more sinful than sin itself. It 
is at this step that so many are di- 
verted into easier channels in an ef- 
fort to avoid the confessions of weak- 
nesses and_ shortcomings. Cowards 
take the easy way. It takes a brave 
man to carry through a purpose at the 
sacrifice of his pride. “A man’s pride 
shall bring him low; but he that is 
of a lowly spirit shall obtain honor” 
(Proverbs 29:23). 

Prisoners have only one desire—free- 
dom. Those who acknowledge their 
sin-sickness desire forgiveness and the 
strength to combat the never-ceasing 
attacks of Satan. That desire is satis- 
fied through prayer—prayer that comes 
from the depths of the heart sincerely 
calling upon God as a child to its 


father, to help us day by day to be 
spiritually strong. A prayer that comes 
from a humble heart is the most ef- 
fective for it establishes an intimate 
relationship between God and _ the 
soul of the person. 


What are the results of this chan- 
nel of approach? We are given the 
assurance that God never forsakes 
that which He has created. It is we 
who forsake, not God. To the contrite 
heart God clears the mind of the 
stupefying drug of indifference, and 
replaces it with the wisdom to iden- 
tify and see through the camouflage 
of Satan. Through prayer He willingly 
gives us the strength and power to 
beat off the attacks of Satan. 


As young people let us do some- 
thing about those little things we 
claim are harmless. Let us ask God 
in all humbleness of heart that He 
would grant us the power to identify, 
recognize, and act against the in- 
genious attacks of Satan. 


FACING PERSONAL CRISES: (4) WHEN FRIENDS FAIL 


Proverbs 18:24 
By WILLARD H. BORCHERS, Dayton, Ohio 


@® METHOD 

Engage in a brief discussion on friend- 
ship failures in modern history, such as, 
Stalin and Hitler, Mussolini and Hitler, 
Tito and Stalin. Biblical instances might 
include Jesus and Judas, Samson and 
Delilah. Literary examples might be 
found in Shakespeare, such as his im- 
mortal Brutus and Caesar. 

Come to the conclusion of the root 
evils which cause unfaithfulness: greed, 
personal gain, selfishness, jealousy, the 
basic human drive for self preservation. 
Note that Christianity offers selflessness 
as the cure for social turmoil. In the use 
of the topic material stay closely to 
personal reference so that the group 
realizes that this is not an isolated prob- 
lem, but one which can hit home. 


© WORSHIP 
Opening Sentence: Matthew 11:28-30 
Hymn: “O, Jesus King Most Wonderful” 
(352 CSB) 
Responsive reading: Psalm 46 
Gloria Patri 
Scripture: John 15:12-17 
Hymn: “What A Friend We Have In 
Jesus” 
Prayer: (Read in unison) Collect No. 30, 
(140 CSB) 
Topic Presentation 
Hymn: “Jesus Thy Love Unbounded” 
(363 CSB) 
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@ TOPIC 
(See Article on Page 12) 

@ SELECTED SCRIPTURES 

Matthew 26:56. “That the scripture 
might be fulfilled—"indicates that God’s 
will is often in the process of develop- 
ment even though not understood by us. 
Jesus suffered many things, but the 
worst, his death for our life, had to be 
done alone. 


Psalm 6:1-4, 9. The psalmist pleads 
for God’s help in his anguish. As speedily 
as he was heard, so are we heard when 
we cast ourselyes completely in God’s 
care. 


Ecclesiastes 4:9, 10. The ancient 
preacher extols the virtues of friendliness 
and helpfulness noting that no man lives 
to himself alone. 


John 14:18, 19. There is a constancy 
unrivalled in the love which Jesus bears 
to those who have committed themselves 
to his care. 


II Timothy 4:9-11. St. Paul, likewise 
suffered the loss of a friend to the temp- 
tations of the world. Undaunted he 


‘turned his attention quickly toward per- 


forming greater service to God and man. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


AS A LABOR UNION MEMBER 
John 6:24-29 
By HAROLD C. LETTS, New York City 


Two alternative methods are suggested 
in the preparation of the discussion 
period: : 

Method A: 

1. Write to the Board of Social 
Missions, 231 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. for copies of the 
statement “The Church Speaks on 
Labor” (5 cents each or 10 for 25 
cents). Distribute these to members 
of the group one week prior to the 
meeting. 

2. Topic leader should borrow 
from the local library one of the 
following books in order to famil- 
iarize himself somewhat with the 
labor movement. The leader should 
include in his presentation some of 
the material discovered through 
reading. 

a. Austin, Aleine. “The Labor 

Story”. Coward-McCann 
Inc. N. Y. 1949. 

b. Golden & Ruttenberg. “The 
Dynamics of Industrial 
Democracy”. Harper’s. N. Y. 
1942. 

c. Myers, James. “Do You Know 
Labor?” John Day Co. 1945. 

8. Follow the outline of topic 
material and close with a service of 
worship. 

Method B: 

1. Invite a labor leader to ad- 
dress the group for 25 minutes on 
the topic, “Ideas and Realities in the 
Labor Movement.” Your pastor may 
know of a suitable labor representa- 
tive to speak. Otherwise you can 
contact your local Central Trades 
and Labor Council, AFL, or the 
CIO Regional Council. Any promi- 
nent union could supply a speaker. 

2. Arrange to have two members 
of your group give five minute 
speeches based on their own exper- 
ience, and on the topic material. 
These speeches might be on the fol- 
lowing subjects: “What the Union 
Expects of its Members” and “What 


Christians Expect in the Labor 
Movement.” 
8. Provide time for questions and 


answers. 
4. Let the worship be the clos- 
ing portion of the program. 


@ TOPIC 
(See Article on Page 10) 


@ QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What does a Christian do when he 
finds an evil in his union? Should he do 
the same thing when he finds an evil in 
his church? 
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2. How have unions benefitted  so- 


ciety as a whole? 

8. What should a union do if, in a 
time of inflation, the company with 
which it is bargaining is making record 
profits but refuses to reduce prices? 
Should the union ask for a wage increase, 
ask for legal price controls, or do some- 
thing else? 

4. Do young people have a chance 
for leadership in your union? How can 
you prepare for such leadership? Can 
college graduates find a career in labor? 

5. Should Christian young people ac- 
cept responsibility in a union even though 
it involves some compromise of their 
standards? Would you like an opportun- 
ity to meet with other Christian young 
people engaged in labor today? Can you 
organize such a discussion group in your 
community? (The Board of Social Mis- 
sions will give some help. ) 

6. If labor is a potent public force, 
does it meet the responsibilities which 
accompany its power? What changes are 
necessary in labor? How can these be 
brought about? 

7. What should be the relation be- 
tween farm youth and youth in industry? 

8. Does the Farmer’s Union fill a 
need in America today? What is its pro- 
gram? 


@ PLANNED WORSHIP 

Hymn 380 CSB 

Prayer: O God, who dost not lack any- 
thing that is good, and who enjoyest 
the peacefulness of perfect power: 
Fill up, the poverty of our souls with 
thy plentifulness, that we may attain 
unto the stature of the fulness of thy 
Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Reading: “Brotherhood” 

Your task is to form the universal 
family, to build the City of God, and 
by continuous labor gradually to trans- 
late his work in humanity into fact., 

When you love one another as broth- 
ers, and treat each other reciprocally 
as such; when each one, seeking his 
own good in the good of all, shall 
identify his own life with the life of 
all, and shall always be ready to 


sacrifice himself for all the members. 


of the common family—then most of 
the ills which weigh upon the human 
race will vanish, as thick mists 
gathered upon the horizon vanish at 
the rising of the sun. 
(From “The Book of the People” 
Rob’t. de Lamennais in Justice) ‘ 
Prayer: O God, thou mightiest worker of 
the universe! We pray thee for our 
brothers, the industrial workers of the 
nation. As their work binds them to- 


gether in toil and danger, may their _ 


hearts be knit together in a strong 
sense of their common interests and 
so fulfill the law of Christ by bearing 
the common burdens. Grant the organ- 
izations- of labor quiet patience and 
prudence in all disputes. Raise up 
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leaders of able mind and large heart, 
and give them grace to follow wise 
counsel. Bless all classes of our nation 
and build up a great body of workers 
strong of limb, clear of mind, glad to 
labor, striving together for the final 
brotherhood of all men; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen 


Hymn No. 382 CBS 


@ DAILY BIBLE READINGS 

Amos 5:6-15, 21-24. God -demands 
justice in society. He is concerned for 
the “spoiled” and oppressed. He is the 
Creator and his will is sovereign. 


Galatians 3:26-28. God recognizes no 
class system, is no respecter of persons. 
In his sight all men are equally the 
object of Christ’s redeeming love. 


I Timothy 5:18. Men deserve a fair 
wage. This is a first charge upon the 
proceeds of industry. 


Ephesians 4:28; I Thessalonians 3:10. 
Work is required of all to support them- 
selves and to contribute to the welfare of 
others. 


Galatians 6:2; Matthew 10:42. We are 
members one of another and find our 
highest development and self-fulfillment 
in serving each other. 


Luke 12:13-21. Man continually is in 
danger of making himself and his own 
comfort the center of his existence. This 
is idolatry. God is our creator and ruler. 


@ BIBLIOGRAPHY 

In addition to the books cited under 
Method A, the following might be help-. 
ful. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets No. 117 
“Your Stake in Collective Bargaining” 
and No. 151 “Can Labor and Manage- 
ment Work Together?” 20 cents each. 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 
838th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


“Why I Am in the Labor Movement” 
15 Leaders in Labor tell their Story in 
a National Planning Association pamph- 
let. $1.00 available from National Plan- 
ning Association, 800 21st Street, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. as are the pamphlets in 
the series “The Causes of Industrial 
Peace Under Collective Bargaining” 
cited earlier. 


The following organizations can supply 
you with additional material. You will 
need to read it intelligently. 

The Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, 718 Jackson Place N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
American Federation of Labor Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. GC. 

The National Farm Labor Union, 512 
Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


YOUTH SERVES 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


| Timothy 2:15 and 16:23-26 


By LAWRENCE M. REESE, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


@ SUGGESTIONS TO THE LEADER 


Look at that title again. Does it look 
very interesting? Just in case you have 
the feeling that I had as I approached 
the topic, wet us get off to a good start 
by proving to ourselves first that this 
topic can be very interesting and profit- 
able. Even though the thought of dis- 
cussing an organization seems much less 
interesting than discussing our personal 
interests and relationships, our topic can 
become most interesting because it dis- 
cusses that intriguing side of our char- 
acter and experience that is usually un- 
developed—our spiritual growth. 

The aims of the topic are: (1) To 
show how Sunday school can become 
more eftective through the support of 
interested young people. (2) To suggest 
real helps whereby members of the 
League can improve their classes and 
schools. 


It will be necessary to rehearse cer- 
tain parts of the topic before the meet- 
ing. For instance, in an attempt to 
show the advantages of good hymn sing- 
ing, you will want to show the contrast 
between slow, draggy interpretation of 
a hymn and spirited, enthusiastic singing. 

The success of this, or any other topic, 
depends upon whether or not you get off 
to a good start. Why not use an interest- 
ing lead question, such as: “Let us try 
to discover the I. Q. of our Sunday 
school. This time we are not talking 
about intelligent quotient, we're talking 
about interest quotient. If you were to 
label our Sunday school with just one 
word or sentence what would it be?” 
Be prepared to get some answers which 
are not pleasing. But make the most of 
them, so as to get your discussion off 
to a good start. One caution: Try to 
avoid getting off to such a negative dis- 
cussion that. the whole topic becomes 
just a “gripe session” without any con- 
structive suggestions being offered. 


@ PROGRAM 
Prelude 


Hymn: “Lord, Keep Us Steadfast In Thy 
Word” (121 PSH; 156 CYH) 


Opening Versicles of the Vesper Service 
(without music) 


Psalm 46 (Read responsively ) 

Gloria Patri 

Scripture: I Timothy 2:15, 16; |23-26 
Prayer: Assigned to one of the Leaguers 
Announcements, Offering 


Hymn: “Hail, Holy, Holy, Holy Lord!” 
(110 PSH; 61 CYH) 
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@® TOPIC 
(Continued from Page 17) 


of one of the Old Testament prophets. 
We are going to use the word game 
of three clues and let the group de- 
termine the identity of the man. 

Here’s clue No. 1: He was born of 
wealthy parents. many years before 
Christ. He loved a certain important 
city. (Pause to see if anyone knows 
the identity of the man.) 

All right, here’s clue No. 2: Not 
only did this man think a lot of a 
certain great city which incidentally 
was Jerusalem, but he actually proph- 
esied the name of the town in which 
Christ would be born, the town of 
Bethlehem. (Second pause) 

Just in case you aren’t quite sure 
of the identity of this man, let me 
give you the final clue. If you will 
look in the Old Testament, you will 
find that his prophecy appears just 
before the book of Jeremiah. 

(The man is Isaiah.) 


® DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


I Timothy 4:11-16. Here is some good 
advice from Paul to his spiritual son, 
Timothy. Young people frequently set the 
pace of living in the home, school, and 
community. Every generation looks to 
youth for new enthusiasm and new 
leadership. 

I Corinthians 12:1-12. If you placed 
all the important gifts you have ever re- 
ceived in front of you which would be 
cherished the most? Perhaps some of the 
most important gifts that you ever re- 
ceived wouldn’t even be included in the 
gifts before you. Paul here tells the peo- 
ple of Corinth that there are some very 
- important gifts and he would like the 
Corinthians to know about them. Look 
at the list in this 12th Chapter and 
notice some of the spiritual gifts which 
you have received. 


Matthew 13:1-9. Mature people are 
individuals who have yielded to the seed 
which God plants in man’s heart. Here is 
a picture of how God’s Word can make 
our lives complete. It might be a good 
idea to discover the thorns and rocky 
places in our own thinking. 


There are some different 
ways in which young people 
can help the Sunday school. 
Check yourself. 

1. Offer your services as 
teachers and assistant teachers. 

2. Volunteer to help in wor- 
ship and service and recreation 
activities. 

3. Serve as ushers, acolytes, 
members of the choir, and wor- 
ship leaders. 

4. Help arrange special plays 
and playlets for the various ses- 
sions of the church year. 

5. Help get Sunday school 
youth interested in the Luther 
League. 2 

6. Care for children in the 
nursery during Sunday school 
and church. 

7. Assist in the every mem- 
ber visitation. 

&. Call on absentee mem- 
bers and visit people who are 
ill. 

9. Contact students who are 
away at college and members 
who are in the armed services. 

10. Have regular check ups 
to see that your Sunday school 
is actually ministering to the 
needs and interests of youth. 


Romans 5:14. The greatest message 
that a person can hear is that he is justi- 
fied by faith through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


I Peter 2:1-10. Some things have to be 


“put away in order to achieve the happi- 


ness and peace which is characteristic 
of a Christian personality. Our hours 
spent in study in the church schools in- 
dicate how our lives should be patterned. 
Here are suggestions as to how we can 
put our spiritual house in good order. 


Revelation 5:11-14. There is a great 
day coming for all Christians. Every true 
Christian looks eagerly to the day when 
deliverance shall come as he reaches eter- 
nity. In the symbolic Book of Revelation 
much of this life is described. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVES YOUTH 
Psalm 78:1-7 
By LAWRENCE M. REESE, Philadelphia, Penna. 


® SUGGESTIONS TO LEADER 

Any program with a theme like this 
can be deadly because its about an or- 
ganization. You see, it’s always more 
interesting to think about and talk about 
people. But you can make this topic 
interesting and extremely helpful, 

Be sure, first of all, to see the impor- 
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tance of a discussion on Sunday schools. 
Remember that 75% of our church mem- 
bers are won through the Sunday school. 
Note, too, that today there is a greater 
interest in the Bible and Christian truth 
than there has been for years. Look at 
your list of best sellers and see the many 
religious books among them. 


If your congregation is an average one, 


» there are many young people in your 


age group who are not active in Sunday 
school. Maybe it’s passe for them, they've 
outgrown Sunday school. Or have they? 

More happy, secure marriages are 
made in church and Sunday school ac- 
quaintances than anywhere else. Young 
people also find themselves in a life work 
that is more satisfying after they find 
the difference between just “getting a 
job” and aligning their lives with the re- 
ligious philosophy of “this is what God 
asks me to do with my life”. These and 
many other ideas and ideals grow out of 
Sunday school experiences. 


@ PROGRAM 

Prelude 

Hymn: “Day Is Dying In The West” 
(348 PSH; 125 CYH) 

Leader: “In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
Amen ; 

Psalm 122 (Read responsively ) 

Scripture: Psalm 78:1-7 

Prayer: Assigned to a member of the 
League 

Special Vocal or Instrumental Music 

Discussion 

Lord’s Prayer 

Benediction 


@® TOPIC 
(See Article on Page 16) 


Leader: How well is your Sunday 
school caring for the needs and interests 
of your young people? Tonight we have 
discussed some of the weak and the 
strong points of our school. This is a 
good time to mention some very dif- 
ferent avenues of improvement. After 
all, the goal of our Sunday school is to 
learn more about God and the Christian 
way of life. As I see it, there are four 
activities which go to make up a success- 
ful Sunday school program. Let’s look 
at these four activities which go to make 
up a successful Sunday school program 
and see how well our congregation is 
doing. 


WORSHIP. Is our worship really inter- 
esting and inspiring? Do we look forward 
to worship because it’s our opportunity 
to get closer to God? Does it actually 
make us feel that we have been helped 
and strengthened after we had_ spent 
some time in our Sunday school in wor- 
ship by song and spoken word? 


STUDY. Not everything about religion 
is a mystery. God is constantly revealing 
himself to his beloved children. But how 
much do we know about God? If God 
has great plans for our lives, how much 
do we understand about those plans? 


SERVICE. Can we think of at least 
25 things that we are doing for our con- 
gregation and the church at large? Are 
there activities in the Sunday school 
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which really interest us? The Gospel is 
a call to action. The result of our wor- 
ship and study should be evident in the 
service activities which we accept as part 
of our lives. 


RECREATION. Can we say that our 
Sunday school has good morale? Do we 
have enough informal gatherings in the 
home, church, and place of fellowship 
and recreation, so that we can honestly 
say that there is good fellowship at all 
times in our Sunday school? 


Finally, we must say a word about 
organization. Let’s ask ourselves how 
good is the youth division in our Sunday 
school? Is any one appointed to take 
care of the needs and interests of youth. 
Some time ago I saw a chart published 
by the Parish and Church School Board 
which picked an ideal setup for a youth 
division of the Sunday school. Maybe 
we ought to write for it and do a little 
comparing. 

Sunday school can be fun! It can be 
one of the richest experiences of our 
lives. Don’t let your school be a “ragged” 
school! Dress it up with a real mission 
and a vital message for your youth. 


@ LIGHT FROM SCRIPTURE 

Exodus 20:1-26. This is familiar ter- 
ritory but it needs constant repetition. 
Imagine such a high level of faith and 
life thousands of years ago—a life which 
‘we have not yet achieved. 


I Samuel 3:14. Some times we forget 
that God has a job for each one of us. 
He works in mysterious ways, but he 
makes clear his ways to those who wait 
upon him, as did Samuel. 


Matthew 4:1-11. Handling temptation 
well is one of the secrets of successful 
living. Look carefully at the subtle way 
in which the tempter struck at Jesus and 
the thoroughly open and __ forthright 
manner in which Jesus overcame his 
viles. 


Luke 10:1-12. If we keep a pearl 
hidden in a jewel box its value is in- 
finitely small. So it is with the gospel. 
The gospel is not to be placed in the 
deep recesses of our heart, but rather 
to be shared with all. 


St. John 6:48-51. What power in your 
life really sustains you? Look carefully. 
It may be pride or ambition. It can be 
any one of a number of altruistic drives. 
Here, however, we have the true spend- 
ing power of life: Jesus Christ, who is 
the Bread of Life. 


Romans 11:33-36. How much is it 
worth to find the greatest riches in the 
world? Actually it is worth our whole 
life. Here’s the place to invest our life. 
Read these three verses again and see 
how they can be life changing. 
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School Daze Party 


the gloved participants cut out paper 
dolls with a pair of small scissors. 


Periop 6: Arr Crass 


Allowing complete freedom of expres- 
sion, have each guest draw and crayon 
a picture illustrating the title of a song 
or book. An art display can be made. 
Then let everyone guess the songs and 
books portrayed. (A picture of an old 
coal range with a building on the burner 
may illustrate “Home on the Range.” ) 


PEeriop 7: ECONOMICS 


Do You Know Your Money? Words 
corresponding to those in the column on 
the left below are suggested by a Lincoln 
penny. 


1. Flowers (tulips) 

A student (pupil) 

Freedom (liberty ) 

A bridge (nose bridge) 

Part of a railroad track (tie) 

Place of worship (temple) 

Musical instrument (ear drum) 

Place for a key (lock) 

The end of a river (mouth) 

Something all young girls like 
(date ) 
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a 


PERIOD: “JoGRAPHY” 


Divide guests into four groups and 
name them for seasons of the year. Then 
conduct a rapid-fire geography quiz on 


(Continued from Page 19) 


cities, rivers, and mountains in the fol- 
lowing fashion. The leader shouts, “City- 
B.” The autumn group may respond, 
“Boston,” just before spring says, “Balti- 
more.” Score one for autumn. Ten calls 
will be enough. The group with the 
highest number of points wins. 


Preriop 9: Prysics 


Electricity—The group sits in a circle. 
Each person crosses his arms in front of 
him so he can hold hands with the per- 
sons to his left and right. The person 
who is “it” must try to locate the elec- 
trical charge as it goes around the circle. 
(The charge is a squeeze of your neigh- 
bor’s hand.) The leader who initiates 
the charge may reverse its direction if 
he chooses. When the charge is found 
that person trades places with the man 
in the center. 


REFRESHMENTS 


To carry out the “back to school” 
theme, sack lunches are in order. Teacher 
may provide hot chocolate. The lunch 
may consist of sandwiches, fresh fruit, 
carrot strips, radishes, cookies or cake. 
A piece of candy or stick of chewing 
gum may also be included for fun. 

Members of the Columbia District Lu- 
ther League, Pacific Synod, prepared this 
party. It was written by Darlene Ham- 
ilton. 


movie reviews 
(Continued from Page 14) 


foul play and extreme brutality. So grue- 
some and unsavory a presentation is 
inexcusable.——(A) 
MILITARY ACADEMY (Columbia). 

Four tough boys are sent to a military 
academy by a judge who believes they 
can be helped to become decent citizens 
if given proper guidance and understand- 
ing. The boys break rules and present 
a general problem until a change of heart 
is effected and the jurist’s prediction is 
fulfilled—though the genuineness of the 
boys’ sudden reform is not completely 
convincing.—_—(A) (Y) 
YOUNG DANIEL BOONE (Monogram). 

A story of colonial frontier days with 
Daniel Boone as the hero. Even though 
the film is not artistically superior, the 
characterizations and adventures of young 
Daniel, as well as the woods and animal 
lore, will be of interest to children. 
(8) 
THE GREAT PLANE ROBBERY 

(United Artists). 

The account of a daring hold-up in 

an airliner flying from New York to Cal- 


ifornia. The crime involves deliberate 
murder and dishonesty among crooks. 
Several breath-taking situations provide 
exciting suspense. There is a slight touch 
of humor, but it is nevertheless another 
crime picture.——(A) (Y) 


IT’S A SMALL WORLD (Eagle-Lion). 

The moving story of a midget, the 
frustrations and problems he meets, and 
the exploitations to which he is subjected 
until he finds a satisfying place for him- 
self. Frankly faced are some serious con- 
siderations on the iniquitous tendency to 
make freaks of persons who are different. 
While the social implications might have 
been presented more forcibly, the picture 
is interesting. ——(A) (Y) 


FAUST AND THE DEVIL (Columbia). 

Produced in Italy, with English titles, 
this is a combination of Goethe’s drama, 
Gounod’s opera “Faust”, and some in- 
terpolations from Boito’s “Mephistophe- 
les.” Some of the actors sing their parts 
while, for others, the music is furnished 
by operatic artists. and synchronized 
skilfully with the action. A highly ar- 
tistic production which will delight music 
and opera lovers.—— (A) (Y) 
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The Saga... 
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picked up in public-speaking courses. 
Shirley was a Gibraltar in a rubber 
apron. Some girls can sure be stub- 
born sometimes. Finally, when I real- 
ized the inning must be about over, 
I abandoned hope and, with a loud 
tirade on school spirit and all such 
stuff, I stomped out of the room. 


I had just reached the pepper tree 
near the edge of the diamond when 
Shirley called to me from the upstairs 
window. “O.K., Larry,” she yelled. 
“Tll be there. Go to my locker and 
get that bottle of pink pills. Locker’s 
number 182. Combination’s 8-27-14.” 

I paused and deliberated a mo- 
ment under that pepper tree. Why the 
sudden change? And just about then 
I made a very startling discovery— 
very startling indeed. 

A couple minutes later at Shirley’s 
book locker, I did some fast manip- 
ulating before she appeared down 
the stairway. 

“You seem to have taken great 
pains with your hair,” I said, “just to 
peddle a couple of pills.” 

“See here, Larry,” her bright green 
eyes tossed a few sparks, “if you 
would rather I didn’t—” 

“Forget it, forget it,” I said. “Let’s 
go.” 

“Where’s that bottle of pills?” 

“Right here,” I said, handing it to 
her, and trying not to look guilty. 
“You said the pink ones.” I had to be 
sure on that point. 

Well—and we had seen it happen a 
dozen or more times—as soon as Shir- 
ley made her appearance with her 
bottle of pills, Sleepy Mugoon began 
to perk up, in expectation, I suppose, 
of the forthcoming pelleted vitality. 
“Here, Robert,” Shirley smiled— 
and very sweetly—“you’d better have 
three of these today.” 

Robert! It was the first time any- 
one had ever called Sleepy by his real 
name. Bert looked at me. I shrugged. 
Sleepy seemed to like the idea. He 
took the three small round pink pel- 
lets and gulped them down without 
batting an eye. 

Well, I almost hate to say this, but 
Sleepy Mugoon immediately became 
a new man. You'd have thought the 
guy had hives the way he was all over 
that field making over-the-shoulder 
and shoestring catches. At bat he was 
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Joe DiMaggio ‘and Ted Williams 
rolled into one. It was something 
really terrific. 

And all the time, kid sister Shirley 
sat there on the side lines looking as 
pleased as a kitten in a dairy. 


We took the game. Sure, we took it. 
There was no stopping a team with a 
guy like Sleepy Mugoon riding herd. 

And right after the game I saw 
Sleepy and Shirley walking across the 
diamond together. Both were looking 
quite happy about the whole thing. 
From the way they looked into each 
other’s eyes, I wasn’t at all sure that 
their conversation was concerned with 
vitamin pills. Sleepy’s appearance that 
evening for dinner verified my con- 
tention. 


Anyway, as far as I was concerned, 
it wasn’t the appearance of the pills, 
or their after effect, that put the pep 
in Sleepy’s step. It was a freckle- 
nosed, redheaded kid sister of mine 
named Shirley. 


And I have a good basis for that 
conclusion. But, at least until baseball 
season is over, and the pennant is 
hanging in the gym, I'll certainly not 
tell Sleepy and, least of all, Shirley, 
about those three pink pills. 


For, on that eventful day of our 
victory over State U, the pink pills 
that turned the tide of events were 
nothing more or less than the pepper 
berries that I had plucked from a 
certain pepper tree on the Brookside 
College campus. 


So Your Elections Are Fair? 


By DORIS SMITH 


Ah—Ah. Take your time answering 
that challenge. Hold on, now, before you 
expostulate a positive “yes.” Let’s investi- 
gate some facts and then you can decide. 
Here are the facts: 


One election—the league-teller col- 
lected votes and placed them in a pile 
of printed ballots in his hand. Another 
election—six more votes cast for secretary 
than for any other office. The balloting 
was not challenged. 


Another election—no printed _ ballot. 
Paper for voting handed out in bunches. 
And another—nominations closed from 
the floor so hurriedly that the leaguers 
had no time to think over candidates’ 
qualifications and nominate other choices. 


Yet another—a teller had two votes in 
his pocket which he “forgot” to turn in. 
And still another—after the meeting votes 
were recounted. The winner actually re- 
ceived fewer votes than the loser. 

These incidents aren’t imaginary. They 
actually happened. Where? In _ local 
Leagues, federations, conferences and a 
synodical League. When? In the last 
year and a half. 

Singly, of course, they do not seem 
bad. But when some of these practices 
occur in one organization, and then an- 


‘ other, and yet a third, it indicates lack 


of knowledge of just, democratic election 
procedure. 

Now, how is a fair election conducted? 
First, the names of all candidates ought 
to be written, so that voters can see them. 

Then the candidates named by a nomi- 
nating committee may be introduced to 


the group and the qualifications of each 
candidate enumerated. The same plan 
can be followed when a candidate is 
nominated from the floor. Such procedure 
permits voters to learn the background of 
the candidates. 


Closing the nominations is done as 
follows: “If nominations have been made 
from the floor or by a committee, the 
chair should inquire if there are any 
further nominations. If there is no re- 
sponse he declares the nominations 
closed. In very large bodies it is custom- 
ary to make a motion to close nomina- 
tions, but until a reasonable time has 
been given, this motion is not in order.” 
(Robert’s Rules of Order) 


The ballot from each voter should be 
collected in a box, a basket, a plate, or 
even in a hat, never gathered up by 
hand. (Tellers are not ordinarily per- 
mitted to handle votes until counting is 


_to begin.) The only exception comes 


when members come to a ballot box and 
hand ballots to a teller who places them 
in the ballot box. 


In counting the ballots, an advisor 
should serve with the committee of tell- 
ers, instructing them on voting and count- 
ing procedure, and ruling on questions. 
In a large organization the chair could 
easily appoint enough tellers so that votes 
could be counted twice, checking cor- 
rectness of the first count. 


Let’s not close our eyes and our minds 
to sloppy election tactics, Luther Leagu- 
ers. It’s your business to keep them dem- 
ocratic and fair. 
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IS ONE RELIGION AS GOOD AS ANOTHER? 


By L. D. Folkemer, Ph.D. 


@ RESOURCE ARTICLE 
(Continued from Page 7) 


not to fear. That’s the reason he is so free—free to live 
and unafraid to die. He can enter into life with courage 
and assurance. 


The rigid Moslem doctrine of predestination virtually 
destroys man’s initiative and blocks social progress. There 
is no incentive to clean up the filth and attack disease if 
they are the will of God. Man’s lot is to submit, not to 
change. 


Christianity, on the other hand, literally sends a man 
out to right wrongs, to alleviate suffering. It encourages 
responsibiity. It makes him a lover, a brother, a peace- 
maker, a vicarious sufferer—all for the good of mankind. 
In a real sense he is not a Christian until he comes to 
that. He commits himself to a Person who did just that and 
more. 


DEATH AND THE HEREAFTER 

If you want to size up a person ask him his view of 
death and immortality. His estimate of life will be re- 
flected in his view of the hereafter. If death is the ter- 
minal, then the conduct of one’s life is simply a matter of 
personal preference. If death is the end, there is no God, 
at least no God worth man’s highest devotion. He is un- 
just and unloving. He has filled man with unfounded 
and unsatisfied hopes. He has stirred up problems in man 
that he can’t or doesn’t answer. 


Confucianism had virtually nothing to say about the 
hereafter. It was essentially humanistic and this-worldly. 
It was more of a practical philosophy than a religion. 


Buddhism has its gamut of existences, but all of them 
‘are temporary. Everything is subject to change. Death 
doesn’t solve the problem of suffering. It simply transfers 
it to the next existence. The hereafter is simply another 
here. It spells more suffering. And suffering to Buddhism 
is always evil. 


Death to the Buddhist, therefore, is forever a thing of 
uncertainty and tragedy. Even though his next existence 
be better than this one, it still will bring suffering. And so 
it goes. There is little to inspire quiet confidence and hope- 
fulness. 


_ Islam has a very elaborate view of the hereafter. The 
account in the Koran is meant to be taken quite literally. 
A strange mixture of the dignified and the sensual is in 
the passages. One may read, “They shall hear there no 
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folly and no sin: only the speech, Peace, Peace.” Then 
he may be introduced to discourses that suggest graphic 
and sensual descriptions of the resurrrection and the judg- 
ment. Paradise is a land of shade, water, fruit, rest and 
pleasant company—things that Arabs living in a_ hot, 
parched land may well desire. The least of believers is 
promised 80,000 slaves and 22,000 women. 


Judaism is somewhat confusing in its doctrine of the 
last days. Various shades of belief exist. To the time of 
the Babylonian exile (586 B. C.) the subject is hardly 
dealt with. The hereafter is a shadowy existence in the 
nether world to be avoided prematurely. Later Jewish 
thought associates the hereafter with the expectation of 
the Messiah. The book of Daniel glows with high imagery 
of the Messiah appearing in the clouds with the heavenly 
angels round him. The righteous on earth are caught up 
with him in the air and the righteous dead rise from their 
graves to meet him. 


The state of the blessed has been variously conceived. 
Some thought it would be enjoyed on earth in a new 
Garden of Eden, others placed it in one of the seven 
heavens. Others combined the ideas to include a New 
Jerusalem that would be inhabited for a thousand years 
before the last judgment and a heavenly paradise for the 
saved after the judgment. Many modern Jews of the 
Reformist group admit of no hereafter. 


The distinctiveness of Christianity lies in the absence of 
speculation about the hereafter. It is not left for man’s 
imagination. It is not for the Christian to peer wistfully 
beyond the grave, but to stand solidly on the historical 
foundation of Jesus’ resurrection. His resurrection is not 
only a triumph over death, but also over the speculation 
about death and the hereafter. The christian conception of 
heaven is essentially an everlasting and joyous fellowship 
with the living God and with all the company of his re- 
deemed children. Hell is essentially separation from that 
fellowship due to man’s conscious rejection of God’s 
boundless love and grace. Elaborate blueprint pictures of 
heaven and hel] are interesting no doubt, but quite 
speculative. 


®@ QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Are all non-Christian religions false? Is there any 
valid truth in them? 

2. What can be said of the idea of selecting certain 
beliefs from every religion and thus proclaiming a world 
religion? 

3. Can a Christian speak of his religion as the one 
true religion? 
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4. Is there salvation outside of the Christian faith? 
Can the Hindu, the Moslem be saved apart from Christ? 

5. What is the best approach of the Christian mission- 
ary to people of the non-Christian religions? 


® OBSERVATIONS ON THE QUESTIONS 

1. There is much that is true in other religions. God 
is the God of all people and his Spirit operates in the 
minds and hearts of all his children. Some perceive it 
more clearly than others. Christianity believes that God in- 
carnates his Word and will in a perfect human life. 

2. Some have advocated such a pieced-together reli- 
gion. True religion, however, is not an assembly line of 
doctrines. You can’t artificially manufacture a faith. Vital 
religion demands life blood. It has eternal roots. The 
truth is revealed to people, through people,—through a 
Person. 

8. A Christian speaks confidently of his faith as the 


true message simply because it is not his. His claim rests 
on God’s authority. Here is the uniqueness of Christian- 
ity. God has spoken before, but in Christ his Word is 
laid clearly before us. ; 

4. There is some salvation apart from Christ, just as 
Greek philosophy saved some ancient Greeks from. the 
vagaries and confusion of mythology. But Christian sal- 
vation is the complete, full deliverance from bondage to 
ignorance, fear, sin, and the dread of death. There is no 
salvation in world religions like the complete redemption 
of the human soul in the knowledge of Christ. God spe- 
cially planned this for all his children. 

5. The Christian missionary ought first to know his 
own faith. He ought second to know the “father Jacobs” 
of other religions. There is not much gain in boxing a 
shadow. He must take the unbeliever where he finds him, 
make the most of his heritage and lead him to see a still 
greater thing in the Word that became flesh. 


THE FOUR AND FIFTY-FIVE 


By George L. Anderson, Ph.D. 


This study is presented because the fate of the 
world during the forseeable future depends upon 
the maintenance of peace. World War III is being 
discussed not as a remote possibility, but as a real 
probability within the next few years. Only an ef- 
fective international organization which can provide 
effective solutions to major conflicts among the na- 
tions will be able to forestall the outbreak of war. 


@® RESOURCE ARTICLE 

(Continued from Page 9) 
a judge of its own case, the effect of requiring unanimity 
among the permanent members has given to each of them 
the equivalent of a veto power over the acts of the Se- 
curity Council. Russia has exercised this power on at least 
thirty occasions. 

Because of the grave duties placed upon it by the 
Charter, the Security Council is the executive branch of 
the United Nations. Upon it rests the primary responsi- 
bility of maintaining peace. The major premise upon 
which the United Nations rests and the absolute pre-requi- 
site to the successful functioning of the Security Council 
is that there will be cooperation and general agreement 
among the great powers. These have been conspicuously 
lacking during the first four years of United Nations his- 
tory and as a result very little of real importance has been 
accomplished by and through the Security Council. 

The nerve center of the United Nations is the SrcreE- 
TARIAT headed by the Secretary General (Trygve Lie). 
In addition to carrying on the routine administrative work 
associated with the meetings, conferences, studies and 
investigations the Secretariat through the Secretary Gen- 
eral may bring matters that threaten the general peace to 
the attention of the Security Council. 
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Has U. N. SuccEEDED? 

Although it may be too much to claim, as Secretary 
General Lie did in his annual report, that the United Na- 
tions machinery had avoided or terminated wars in- 
volving 500,000,000 people in the year that ended in 
September, 1949, there have been many solid achieve- 
ments during the first four years of its history. The charter 
commits the people of the nations that are members to 
the solution of their political, economic, and social prob- 
lems on a world-wide basis through specific, peaceful 
channels. The specialized agencies have achieved out- 
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standing successes in the non-political spheres of activity. 

Both through its purposes and through its machinery 
the United Nations virtually requires the nations of the 
world to justify their policies and actions before the peo- 
ple of the entire world. If a nation refuses to defend its 
actions on such an international level the presumption is 
that its actions are indefensible. The presence of so many 
important diplomats from so many countries in the same 
meeting and in the same building has made it possible 
for them to settle questions very ‘quickly without losing 
face once they decide to do it. The lifting of the Berlin 
Blockade is a case in point. 

In addition, the United Nations has provided the frame- 
work within which solutions to vital problems have been 
achieved. The settlement of the Palestine question and 
the Indonesian problem illustrate this phase of the or- 
ganization’s usefulness. The final settlement in both cases 
was due to pressure from a single member of the United 
Nations (the United States), but it was the international 
organization which provided the framework and the ma- 
chinery through which the settlements could be achieved. 

Perhaps the principal success of the United Nations in 
the political realm is that the world is still at peace so 
far as a shooting war among the great powers is con- 
cerned. We have no way of knowing how many times 
incidents would have led to hostilities but for the existence 
of an international organization dedicated to the mainte- 
nance of peace and security. One is reminded that oppres- 
sive as it was, the Roman Empire provided the Pax 
Romana which permitted the early Christians to evangel- 
ize the Mediterranean World; that monopolistic as it was, 
the British Empire of the nineteenth century established 
the Pax Brittanica which facilitated the missionary activ- 
ities of that century; that weak as it may be, the United 
Nations may provide a sound, orderly foundation for the 
building of the kingdom here on earth if the Christian men 
and women of America will only give it their whole- 
hearted support. 
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®@ SUGGESTIONS 

Study the newspapers and magazines to discover what 
the United Nations is doing currently. Invite someone who 
is particularly well informed on UNESCO to address the 
group. 

Organize a mock United Nations gathering and 
assign different members of the group to present points 
of view of the principal members of the United Nations. 

Discuss all questions against the background of Chris- 
tian teachings. 


@ PROGRAM 

Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father of Mankind” (223 PSH) 

Responsive Reading: Psalm 91 

Gloria Patri 

Lesson: Matthew 5:1-12 

Prayer 

Introduction of Topic 

Hymn: “God the All-Merciful” (367 PSH) 

Discussion of the Organization and achievements of the 
United Nations. 

Summation of Facts and Views 

Hymn: “Beautiful Saviour” (184 PSH) 


@ QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What have been some of the major non-political 
achievements of the United Nations? 

2. Does the statement made by Jesus, “Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s”, mean that all profess- 
ing Christians must support their own nation in prefer- 
ence to the United Nations? 

8. What changes would you like to see made in the 
present relationships between the nations of the world? 

4. What arguments are there for and against active 
support of the United Nations? 


@ OTHER HELPS 

For a full account of recent developments see Walter 
Consuelo Langsam’s The World Since 1914. Chapter .XXX 
deals with The United Nations. 

For recent developments the issues of Current History 
are very helpful and much information can be gained 
from the yearbooks of one of the established encyclo- 
pedias: Americana, Brittanica, or Colliers. 

Dolivet, Louis, The United Nations, A Handbook On 
The New World Organization, Everyman's United Na- 
tions, and Goodrich and Hambro, Charter of the United 
Nations, all contain useful information. 
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Let’s Have a Picnic. 
(Continued from Page 15) 


Paper Bag Blow-Out. The women stand in line facing 
their partners who also stand in line about 30 feet away. 
Each woman is given a paper bag. She must blow it up, 
run and burst the bag over her partner’s head, then grab 
his arm and run back with him to the starting line. 


Cracker and Water. Each man is given a glass half full 
of water and a spoon; each woman, three soda crackers. 
At the signal to start the men feed the women the water, 
a spoonful at a time. The women feed the men the crack- 
ers. The team to finish first are the winners. 


Ribbon Race. Provide each couple with a pair of scis- 
sors and equal length strips of rolled paper ribbon or 
adding machine paper approximately two inches in width. 
Give the roll of paper to the gentleman on each team and 
the scissors to his partner. While the lady holds the free 
end of the paper it is unrolled by having the man walk 
slowly backwards until he comes to the end. The paper 
is held taut and the man is instructed to stand in the 
same position until contest is over. At a given signal the 
woman moves slowly forward cutting the piece of paper 
into two strips. The team that is first to separate the 
paper without cutting through either side wins the race. 
You might try letting the men do the cutting. 


Suitcase Relay. The first person in line is handed an 
umbrella and an old suitcase containing a number of 
articles of women’s wearing apparel—such as a skirt, coat, 
hat, and scarf. On command the first person on each team 
picks up the suitcase and umbrella and runs to a goal 
line some twenty to thirty feet away. There he opens the 
suitcase, puts on the clothing, opens the umbrella, picks 
up the suitcase again, and returns to the starting line. 
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The second man assists the first in removing the clothing 
and places it back in the suitcase. Then he picks up the 
suitcase and repeats the performance. 

Don’t forget the old favorites such as tug-of-war, horse- 
shoe pitching, and a real game of baseball. 

Now comes the time for the menu. I have listed here a 
couple which are easy to prepare and which top off a 
picnic. 


MENU I 
Hamburger patties (broiled over a picnic fire) 
Sliced onion relish, chili sauce 
Potato chips, pickled beets, celery and carrot sticks 
Fresh fruit, layer cake, lemonade 


MENU II 
Frankfurters—long rolls 
Potato salad, hard boiled eggs in red beet juice 
Tomatoes, celery 
Cup cakes, coffee, fresh fruit 
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Dean Herbert G. Gebert President William F. Zimmerman 
An Institution of the Pittsburgh Synod 


Co-educational 


UNIVERSITY .. . 
AT SELINSGROVE 


SUSQUEHANN 


IN THE HEART OF PENNSYLVANIA 


An Accredited Co-Educational College, 
Dedicated to Christian Scholarship 


LIBERAL ARTS 

MUSIC 

TEACHER TRAINING 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


G. Morris SMITH, 
A.M., D:D., LE.DS 


President 


Midland College is 
educational liberal arts college; defi- 
Christian in atmosphere and 
practices. Fully accredited. Moderate 
expenses. Affiliated with The United 
Lutheran Church in America. 


a 4-year co- 


nitely 


as 


MIDLAND COLLEGE 


Wiruiam P. Hreronymus, Pu.D., President 


63rd Year FREMONT, NEBRASKA 


Another New Item 
Luther League Ribbon 


Black-Ked- White-Blue-Gold 


Made of five-color woven satin face ribbon. 
For Badges, Belts, Arm-bands, Hat Bands, Head Dress, Sash, Banners, etc. 


Illustration shows actual width 


Ten Yards to Roll Very Good Quality 


60 CENTS A YARD 5 YARDS $2.75 


10 YARDS——(ONE FULL ROLL)——$5.00 
MAIL TEN CENTS FOR A FIVE-INCH SAMPLE 


IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


THE LUTHER PRESS 


Specializing in Luther League Supplies 


429-437 HERR STREET HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


